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LOVE SONG. 


BY GEORGE DARLEY. 


Sweet in her green dell the flower of beauty slumbers, 
Lalled by the faint breezes iqpiing throngs her hair ; 

Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute upon the lonely air! 


Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teemin 


To wind round the willow-banks that lure bbe froma above : 


Oh! that in tears from my rocky prison streaming 
I, too, could glide to the bosom of my leve! 


Ah! where the woodbines with sleepy arms have wound her, 
Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay ; 

Listening, like the dove, while the fountains echo round her, 
To her lost mate’s eall in the forests far away. 


Come then, my bird, for the peace thou ever bearest, 
Still Heaven’s messenger of comfort to me ; 

Come; this fond bosom, my faithfullest, my fairest, 
Aches with its death wound—but deeper yet for thee! 


A form like a walking shred, 
Sapless and thin in every part, 
And narrow it was at head and heart 

As a spider’s new spun thread ; 
But its look, if the Rabbi well discovered, 
Was that of Ben Solomon the learned, 
Who then sat deep in his famed dispute 
On the mysteries of a Chaldee root, 
Whereat we marvelled and were mute. 


He named the sage, and a dwarfish shape 
That crawled along the clay, 

Asif it had neither trust ner share 

In anght that did not centre there, 
Through the tombstones made its way. 

Ben Ezra started as near it drew, 

For the rich Ben Ophir’s face he knew ; 

His people’s prince, on whose busy hands 

Lay a weight of son-in-laws and lands. 


He named the prince, and two that towered 
Above the common frame, 
Of stately presence and regal port 
As the heirs of monarchs came, 
Like the conqueror’s look wheu the fight is done, 
Like the pilgrim’s step when his rest is won, 
Were their look and step, but “ By the Law,”’ 


—————__—_—_—_—_——— 





THE UNKNOWN. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Our’s was a gate of high renown 
Though deemed the worst of the Christian town ; 
For the flock of Judah’s scattered fold 
Had their dwellings there from times ef old, 
And many goose were bought and eold. 
But chiefly in its midst abode 
The light of Israel’s eyes : 
Much eog at home, far famed abroad, 
Ben Ezra, named the Wise. 


High was his seat and great his sway 

In our synagogue on the Sabbath-day ; 

Deep was his skill in points perplexed 

In case of conscience and Talmud text, 
But deeper far in men. 

Sinner and Saint that skill could sift, 

Could measure each Rabbi’s grace and gift, 

And never a Gentile’s depth or drift 
Escaped Ben Ezra’s ken. 


He knew the import of every trace 

Life’s currents leave on the human face, 

He saw of each soul the losing side, 

Where the wall was weak or the breach was wide, 

And if there lurked some leaven of pride 
Amid his light and lore, 

When ancient nobles, and traders shrewd, 
And Christian priests of the loftiest mood 

Sought counsel at his door, 

Concerning borrowers and heirs 

And the rest of rich men’s heavy cares, 

What marvel! Wisdom itself has snares. 


Ben Ezra’s house was free from strife 
Though he had a sister and a wife— 
Poor simple souls whose thoughts and looks 
Were seldom, if ever, bent on books. 
They had been far relations born 

And friends from childhood’s time, 
And our people heed them both to be 
But feeble boughs of a goodly tree ; 

For even in days of prime 
Cerpah and Ruth looked wan and worn 
And no man for their love was lorn. 
Therefore Ben Ezra whose sage mind 
Small difference saw in womankind, 
Like a prudent and a kindly brother 
Maintained the one and wed the other. 


They had kept the goodman’s hearth and board 
In household trim and cheer ; 

His robe from rents, and his books from dust, 

His lamp, and perchance his heart from rust 
For many a quiet year ; 

While he read on through learned pages, 

And counselled men, and talked with sages, 
And thought it quite their spLere. 

Forth went Ben Ezra all alone 
As closed the year’s first day— 

He bc the gallows, the grave, the gate, 

And paused at length though the hour was late 
Where our silent sleepers lay— 

It was his wish to gaze a space 

On the peace of his kindred’s resting place, 

But the Rabbi saw through the gat »ering gloom 

A stranger stand by his mother’s tomb. 


He was a man of aspect fair 
But coldly, sternly sage, 

Though the jet of youth was on his hair 
And his eye had known no age ; 

Yet never a greeting word spoke he, 

Nor bowed his head, nor bent his knee, 

As the pride of our synagogue drew near, 

Bat, “ Son of the scattered welcome hear! 

As one to whose wisdom souls are known 
The wide land talks of thee, 

And now by our after meeting day, 

I charge thee to tell me who are they 
That come this year to me?” 


Ben Ezra’s heart was high and bold 

But its veins at the stranger’s voice grew cold 
For the tomb’s broad shadow could not hide 
The scythe and the sand-glass by his side ; 
And at the funeral gates came in 





Said the Rabbi, “‘ These I never saw.” 


“ How,” said the lord of the dead, “ is this, 
Oh! man, that thou canst see 
So clearly all who rise or fall 
But the souls that dwell with thee ?” 
The deep voice died in a distant sound, 
There was nought but the tombs and twilight round, 
And still by the cold recording stone 
Rabbi Ben Ezra stood alone. 


There were ashes on our heads that year, 
And in every court a suit, 
For Solomgp quoted texts no more, 
And the rich Ben Ophbir’s lands and store 
Were cause of fierce dispute. 
Yet Ezra sat by his winter fire 
And heeded not the strife, 
For his board, his lamp, and his books were there ; 
But not his sister and wife. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 
CHAPTER VII. 


It is wonderful how soon the London season comes to an end. And in 
fact it is difficult to say when its tide is really at the flood. Single men 
—and they are necessary ingredients for gaiety wherever there are young 
ladies—single men seldom go to town much before the Derby; then 
comes Ascot, for which meeting they leave the metropolis, and enjoy 
some quiet retreat in the neighbourhood of Windsor, taking with them 
many portables and what they call a “dog cook.” After Ascot, people 
begin to think about going away, and before you know where you are, 
three more weeks have elapsed, and it is July. Dear, what a scatter 
there is then! some off to Norway, some to Cowes, some to Caithness, and 
some to Galway. Those that remain for Goodwood are sure to go to 
Newmarket, and the man who sticks religiously to the pavement, and 
resists the allurements of all the above-mentioned resorts, only does so 
because he is meditating a trip to California, Kamtschatka, or the Rocky 
Mountains, and is so pre-occupied with portable soup, patent saddle- bags, 
bowie-knives, and revolvers, that he might just as well be at his ultimate 
destination in person, for all the benefit one gets from his society. I 
confess I don’t like the end of the season. You keep on trying to be 
gay, whilst your friends are dropping off, and disappearing one by one. 

ike the survivor iu some horrid pestilence, you know your time must 
come too, but you shut your eyes to the certainty, and greet every fresh 
departure with a gaiety more forced and a smile more and more hopeless. 

ell, my London season too was drawing to its close, and I confess I 
had enjoyed it very much. What with my morning gallops and after- 
noon saunters (for John bad returned to his allegiance, and came to take 
me out regularly, although he always joined Miss Molasses’ party when 
we got into the Park), what with Aunt Deborah’s tiresome cold, which 
obliged me to go about a good deal by myself, and the agreeable society 
of Frank Lovell—who never missed an opportunity of being with us—I 
had been very happy, and I was quite sorry to think it was all so soon to 
come to an end. Jokn was already talking of a fishing excursion to 
Norway, and actually proposed that I should accompany him, an ar- 
rangement which Aunt Deborah declared ‘‘ was totally impracticable,” 
and which I confess I do not myself think would have been a very good 
plan. I had made several pleasant acquaintances, amongst whom I may 
number Lady Scapegrace, that much-maligned dame having taken a 
great fancy to me ever after the affair of the bull, and proving, when I 
came to know her better, a very different person from what the world 
gave her credit for being. With all her faults—the chief of which were 
an uncontrollable temper and much too strong feelings for the nineteenth 
century—she had a warm affectionate heart, and was altogether an ener- 
getic, straightforward woman, very much in earnest, whether for good or 
for evil. But there was one thing that vexed me considerably, amongst 
all my regrets for past pleasures and castles in the air for the future, 
and this was the concuct of Captain Lovell. What did he mean? I 
couldn’t make him out at all. One day calling on my aunt at eleven in 
the morning and staying to luncheon, and making himself so agreeable 
to her, and bringing bouquets of the loveliest flowers (which I know 
came from Harding’s or else direct from Covent Garden) to me, and then 
going away as if he had fifty more things to say, and lingering over his 
‘arewell as if he was on the eve of departure for China, instead of May- 
fair, and joining me again in the Park, and asking me if I was going to 
the opera, and finding out all my engagements and intentions, as if he 
couldn’t possibly live five mingtes out of my sight, and then perhaps never 
coming near us for days together, till even my aunt “ wondered what 
had become of that pleasant Captain Lovell,” and when he met me in 
the Park taking off his hat with a civil bow, as if we had only been in- 
troduced the night before ; all this I couldn’t make out, and I didn’t half 
like, as I told Lady Scapegrace one hot morning, sitting with her in her 
boudoir. I was a good deal at Lady Scapegrace’s now, and the more so 
because that was the place of all others at which I was least likely to 
meet Sir Guy. “Men are so uncertain, my dear,” said her ladyship, sit- 
ting in a morning deshabille, with her long black bair com atraight 
out over her shoulders, and reaching nearly to her knees ; “ if you ask me 
eandidly whether he means anything, I tell you I think Frank Lovell a 


——————— 
shocking flirt.” ‘ Flirt!” I replied, half crying with vexation, “it’s 
time enough for him to flirt with me when I give him any en 
ment ; but I don’t, Lady Scapegrace, and I never will. I hope I’m 
proud for that. Only when a man is always in one’s pocket wherever 
one goes, when he sends one bouquets, and rides out in the rain to get 
one’s bracelet mended, and watches one from a corner of the room if one 
happens to be dancing with anybody else, and looks pleased when one is 
dali, and cross when one laughs ; why, he either does prefer or ought to 
refer one’s society to that of Mise Molasses and Mrs. Lumley, that 
why I tell you I can’t quite make out Captain Lovell.” ; 
“ Don’t talk of that odious woman,” exclaimed Lady Scapegrace, be- 
tween whom and Mre. Lumley there was a polite feud of some years’ 
standing: ‘‘she is ready and willing to jump down Fraak Lovell’s 
throat, or any one else’s for the matter of that, so bold as she is, and so 
utterly regardless—such stories, my dear; but take my advice, Kate, 
play that cheerful cousin of yours against Master Frank. I never knew 
t fail yet, if you only go the right way to work. Men are not only very 
vain, but very jealous ; don’t let him think you are going to marry your 
cousin, or he may consider it a capital arrangement, and a sort of matter- 
of-course affair which is all in his favour. Men like Frank always prefer 
other people’s property, and I have no doubt he would be over head and 
ears in love with you if you were not single, so don’t be going to marry 
Mr. Jones, but jast appeal to him about every earthly thing you do or 
say, look after him when he leaves the room as if you couldn’t bear him 
out of your sight. Get Frank to abuse him if you can, and then t 
his battles fiercely, and directly the latter thinks there is a rival in 





time at the farthest. I think I ought to know what men are, my dear” 
(and to do Lady Scapegrace justice, she had stadied that variety of the 
creation to some purpose, or she was much maligned): “I know that 
they can’t, any of them, see three yards before their noses, and that you 
can turn and twist them which way you will if you will only go upon 
this principle—tbat they are full of vanity and self conceit, and totally 
deficient in brains.’’ 

But I am sure Captain Lovell’s a clever man,” said I, not disposed 
to come to quite such sweeping conclusions as those of my monitress ; 
“ and—and—I don’t mean to say that I care about him, 
grace ; bat still, it mightn’t answer with Aim, and—and—I sboulanre the 
+0 Poult! lose bit Bddlestick !” rejoined hor ladyshtp il 

. one “you'll see. 
He is to join our party at Greenwich thie afternoon ; by the mind wien 
Sir Guy heard you were coming, he proposed to drive us all down on 
that horrid coach, but I told him we should be taken for the people that 
usually occupy it, and nothing should induce me to go, so that plan 
was givenup. But you and I will go down in the barouche, and l’il 
call for you, and we’il take Mr. Jones with us; and mind you’re very 
civil to him, and only notice the other in a quiet good-humoured wa 
for he mustn’t think you do it out of pique, and before the white-bait 
on the table, you’ll see he’il be a different man. But now you must go 
—there’s a dear. I'll call for you at five—it’s too bad to turn you ont, 
but I’m never at home to any one between three and half-past four— 
good: bye, dear, good-bye.” 

And Lady Scapegrace kissed me most affectionately, and promised 
to call for me punctually at five, till which hour I cannot make out why 
her time was always engaged. 

As I tripped down stairs, hoping to make my escape without being at- 
tended by the whole establishment to open the house-door, whom should 
I come across but odious Sir Guy, in a sort of scarlet fancy dress, which 
I concluded was bis morning “ demi-toilette.” He actually had the 
effrontery to propose that I should accompany him to the stuble, and that 
he should then “show me Ais boudoir, hey? You look like a rose this 
morning, Miss Coventry, should like to transplant you—what?” and 

whilst he stood dodging and grinning on the stairs, I managed to slip by 
him, and get safe into the street. I wonder when men think they are be- 
ginning to grow old; I am sure Sir Guy fancies he is still in the flower 
of bis youth, and so charming that nobody can resist him. 

What a pleasant day we bad! Only we four,—Lady Scapegrace, 
Cousin John, Captain Lovell, and I. We went down in Lady Scape- 
grace’s barouche, and walked in Greenwich Park, and adjourned to a 
nice room with a bay window, and such a look-out over the river, blush- 
ing rose colour in the evening sun. And the whitebait was so good, and 
the champague-cup so nice, and we were all in such spirits, and Frank 
was so kind and attentive and agreeable, I couldo’t find it in my heart 
to be cross to him ; so it ended in our making up any little imaginary 
differences we may have had, and becoming better friends than ever. 
As we sat in the balcony cver the river—the two gentlemen smokin 
their afternoon cigars and we ladies sipping our coffee,—I thought I had 
never enjoyed an eveaing so much; and even Jobn, who was generally 
dreadfully afraid of Lady Scapegrace, became quite lively wt x gallant 
(for him), and they laughed, aud talked, and joked about all sorts of 
things, while Frank leant over my shoulder, and conversed more gravely 
than was his habit, and I listened, and thought him pleasanter even than 
usual. By the way, that lilac bonnet never quite lost the colour of to- 
bacco afterwards. 

How quick the time passes,” said Frank, with almostasigh. “Can’t 
we do anything to put off horrid London, and home, and bed—let’s all 
go to Vauxhall.” 

“ What do you say, Mr. Jones?” inquired Lady Scapegrace, who was 
always ready for a lark—‘ you’re our chaperon you know ; do you think 
you can be responsible ?” 

“ Oh yes, John,” I exclaimed ; ‘* you promised to take me once before 
the end of the season ; we shall never have such another chance.” 

“this is a capital night to go,” remarked Frank, “ because there is a 
new riding-woman, and you can take a lesson, Miss Coventry, in case 
you should wish to perform in public.” Cousin John could not possibly 
hold out against all three, and although I think ia his heart he did not 
entirely approve, the carriage was ordered, the bill paid, and we were 
rolling along through the cool summer night en route for Vauxhall. 

“ My dear,” said Lady Scapegrace to me, as we sidled through the en- 
trance of that place of amusement, and the gentlemen remained behind 
to pay, “you are doing anything but what I told you ; scarcely three 
words have you spoken to your cousin, who, by the way, is very sliteant 
—I think I shall take Aim up, and improve him on my own account ; but 
as for you, my dear, I can see plainly it’s all over with you!” 

“ And you really leave town to morrow ?”’ said Frank, as we walked 
arm-in-arm up one of those shaded alleys which lead to the “ Hermit,” 
or the “ Gipsy,” or some other excuse for a ¢éte-d-téte, not too mach 
under the lamps. By the way, why is it that a party never can keep to- 
gether at Vauxhall’ Lady Scapegrace and I had particularly stipulated 
that we were not to separate under any circumstances, “ Whatever 
happens, do let us keep together,* we mutually eaeree at least ten 
times during the first five minutes, and yet nosoonerdid we pair off arm- 





in-arm, than the distance began gradually to idcrease, till we found our- 
selves “ in couples,” totally independent of each other’s proceedings. In 
this manner we saw the horsemanship, and the acrobats, and the man with 
the globe, and all the other eccentricities of the circus. I really think I 





could have ridden quite as nicely as Madame Rose d’Amour, had I been 


field, he will be down on his knees, you mark my words, in two days’. 
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mounted on an equally well-broken animal with the one which curveted | 
and caracoled under that much rouged and widely smiling dame. The 
do look pretty, too, at a little distance, these histrionic horsewomen, wit 
their trappings, and their spangles, and their costame of Francie I. I often 
wonder whether people really rode out hawking, got up so entirely re- 
lees of expence, in the days of the Field of Cloth of Gold. From the 
orsemanship we went to see the people dance, which they did with a de- 
ee of vigour and hilarity such as might be introduced, in a modified 
orm, with great advantage into good society : and here we came across 
Cousin John and Lady Scapegrace, just in time to witness a short and 
abrupt interview between the latter and Sir Guy. Yes—there was Sir 
Guy, with the flower in bis mouth and all—dancing, actually dancing— 
and he can’t be much less than sixty—with a little smart lady wearing 
the most brilliant colour, and the blackest eye-lashes, and the reddest 
lips, and the lightest eyes I ever saw upon a human being. The little 
lady, whose hair moreover was dressed d /’ Impératrice, thereby impart- 
ing additional boldness to a countenance not remarkable for modesty, 
frisked and whisked round Sir Guy with a vivacity that must bave been 
of Parisian growth ; whilstNhe baronet laboured ponderously along with 
true British determination, like a man who babitually wears very thick 
shoes, and is used to take his own time. In the course of his evolutions 
he brought his foot down heavily on the skirt of a lady’s dress, and turn- 
ing round to apologise, found himself face to face with his wife! To do 
him justice he was not the least taken aback—anger rather than confu- 
sion seemed to be his dominant feeling ; and although he tried to smother 
@ rising oath in a laugh, or rather a grin—it was such a muscular 
comtraction of the mouth as does not give me the idea of a smile. — 

“Come out for a lark, too, my lady? hey?” said the baronet, studi- 
ously interposing his large person between “ my lady” and his partuer. 
“ Reminds one of Paris ; dance with anybody, whether one knows them 
or not ;” and Sir Guy tried to look as if he was telling the truth, with 
indifferent success. But Lady Scapegrace’s face was a perfect study; I 
never saw a countenance so expressive of scorn—intense scoro—aud yet, 
as it seemed to me, not so much of him as of herself. : 

“TI am glad you amuse yourself, Sir Guy,” she said very quietly, but 
her lip was as white as ashes while she spoke. “I should think this 
place must suit you exactly. Mr. Jones, we shall be late for the fire- 
works,” as she swept on, taking.no further notice of the diecomfited Sir 
Guy, whilst Frank and I followed in her wake, feeling rather awkward 
even at witnessing this ill-timed rencontre. 3 

“ And so you leave London to-morrow, Miss Coventry,” said Frank, 
and I thought his voice shook a little whilst he epoke. “ I shall ride down 
Lowndes-street every day, and think how deserted it looks; no more 
walks in the morning for me—no more pleasant rides in the afternoons ; 
I shall send my hacks home and sulk by myself, for I shall be miserable 
when my friends are gone. Do you know, Miss Coventry—” I listened, 
all attention ; how could I tell what he might not be going to say—“ do 
you know that I have never had courage to ask you something till to- 
night—” (goodness! I thought, now it’s coming, and my heart beat as it 
does when I’m going out hunoting)— “I want you to give me”’—(a lock 
of my hair, thinks 1; well!—I don’t know—perhaps 1 may)—“ I want 

ou to give me—Miss Horsingham’s receipt for making barley-water ; but 
1 know it’s a long business to write out, and I’m afraid of being trouble- 
some.’? So that was all! was it? I felt half-inclined to laugh, and more 
than half-inclined to cry, but, turning round, I was somewhat consoled 
to find Lady Scapegrace and her cavalier close behind us, and I do con- 
fess I rather attributed Frank’s extremely moderate request to their im- 
mediate vicinity : there was no opportunity however of renewing the sub- 
ject. Jobn had said all he had to say to his companion ; John soon gets 
high and dry with these smart ladies, and they seemed mutually tired of 
each other, so we got the carriage, and took our departure, Frank press- 
ing my hand as he bade me farewell, and whispering “au revoir, Miss 
Coventry ; something tells me it wont be very long before we meet 
again.” What could he mean? 





CHAPTER VIII. 

It was melancholy work to glide out of London by the last train, and 
to think that one’s gaieties were over for that summer, and that there 
was nothing to look forward to, till the hunting season, but Dangerfield 
and Lady Horsingham, and the wearisome monotony of a regular coun- 
try-house life. Aunt Deborah and I settled ourselves comfortably in a 
roomy first-class carriage, she with her knitting, and I with the last 
Punch,—in which, by the way, was a portrait of a dandy, the very image 
of Frank Lovell—and prepared for our journey, as ladies generally do, 
by arranging multifarious outworks of smelling bottles, shawis, reticules, 
parasols, &c., without which paraphernalia no well-bred woman can pos- 
sibly travel a hundred yards. I confess I dreaded the trip. I was too 
well aware, by experience, that a railway always makes Aunt Deborah 
rather cross, and me very sleepy, so I knew what was coming, andI was 
not disappointed. Before we had fairly left the outskirts of London, I 
saw, by the way in which my aunt laid down her knitting, and the omin- 
ous cough or two io which she indulged, that I was in for a lecture, and 
sure enough, juss as we emerged on the open fields, and began to smell 
the fresh country air, it began. 

“ Kate,” said my aunt, “as we are going to a very regular and well 
conducted establishment, I think it is a good opportunity for me to say a 
few words to you as regards your past conduct.” 

. ” 7 gracious, aunt,” I replied, quite frightened, “ what have I 
one 

“My dear,” said my aunt, “ Ihave seen a great deal going on lately 
that I had taken no notice of, but it don’t follow that I should approve of 
it any more than Joho.” 

“ And what has John got to do with it, I should like to know?” I re- 
joined, firing ap on the instant, for such a chance of carrying war into the 
enemy’s country was not to be neglected,—“ John, indeed! I’m sure, 
aunt, Jobn encourages me in all my unfeminine pursuits, as you call 
them ; and if he bas been telling tales, or setting you against me, I’ll 
soon let him know what I think of such conduct—lI’!I soon tell him that 
am get going to be accountable to him; indeed, that I’m not going 


“ Hush, my dear,” said Aunt Deborah, “there is no occasion for all 
this animosity against John. After all, it is very natural, poor fellow, 
that he should feel aggrieved and annoyed ; there’s that Captain Lovell 
—I don’t mean to say that he’s not an agreeable, well-informed young 
man,—but there he is, coming to see us at all hours—riding with you in 
the Park—whispering to you at the Opera—bringing you new music and 
old china and fresh flowers, and conducting himself altogether as if he 
was either your accepted suitor or mine, and I don’t think the latter very 
likely, Kate ; whereas, you know John—” my aunt stopped short, the 
ringing of a bell, and loud exclamations of “ Trotter’s-heath! Trotter’s- 
heath! all out for Sheepshanks, Fleecyfold, and Market. Muddlebury,” 
announced that we bad arrived at the Muddlebury Junction ; and the 
opportune entrance into the carriage of a stranger, whoseemed extremely 
anxious concerning the safety of abrace of pointers that accompanied 
—_ effectually prevented my aunt from proceeding with her discourse, 
while the dead silence which followed the renewed puffing of the engine 
and vibration of the train gave me an opportunity of studying atten- 
tively the person and features of our new fellow-traveller. I don’t think 
I ever saw @ man £0 freckled in my life ; even the backs of bis bands (for 
he wore no gloves, I should think didn’t even know Ais number /), were 
studded with spots till you could have hardly put a pin’s point on a place 
free from this horrid disfigurement. His face, too, was like a plum pud- 
ding, on which the fruit has been showered with a most liberal band ; but 
the features were good, and had it not been for his red hair, a little griz- 
zled, and his stiff red whiskers, the bright blue eyes and white teeth 
would have almost entitled him to be considered “ handsome.” He had 
a strong, stiff built figure, about the middle size, well made for everything 
but dancing, aud large useful feet encased in the stoutest doubled-soled 
shooting shoes. The latter articles of costume proved him at once to be 
acountry gentleman. Every one must have remarked this peculiarity 
in that enviable class. Their attire, particalarly as regards the lower 
man, is invariably of a nature to defy the utmost inciemenoy of the 
weather, and is worn totally irrespective of the season or the pursuit in 
which the owner may chance to be engaged at the time. But even inde- 
pendent of these tell tales,the stranger’s social position was easily enough 
discerned by the deference with which he was treated “ along the line,” 
and the title of “ Squire,” which greeted him from guards, porters, and 
bookkeepers at every station we passed. So humane a master of dumb 
animals, or one so fidgetty as to their welfare, I never came across: 


this, I confess, prepossessed mein his favour. Every time the train 


stopped, out jamped our fellow-traveller, and off he went to acertain van 
he emerged with a very red face, 
ogy for disturbing me on his return to his 
seat. Despite of his thick shoes and his freckles, [ could see the man was 
@ gentleman ; but, dear me! what a contrast to the emart gentlemen I 
ly been accustomed to meet. Beyond a “beg your pardon, I fear 
I’m very much in your way,” accompanied by such a vivid blush as can 
be performed only by a red-haired man, the Squire did not veature on 
any communication, either with me or my aunt; and with the latter's 


containing his treasures, from which 
and a constantly repeated apol 


had late 


and 


initiative by dropping my gloves, or pretending I couldn’t pull up the | 
window, or aie cher little ady-like manceuvre which lays the founda- 
tion of a temporary intimacy, and often furnishes one with an agreeable 
hour’s conversation. I can not see why one should sit “ mum” opposite 
the same persons for miles, merely beoause one has never been intro- 
duced. 

When we arrived at length at the Dangerfield station, where Lady 
Horsingham’s emblazoned coach acd fat horses were in waiting for us, 
* the Squire,” who was here treated with a deference bordering on idola- 
try, got out too. He made an involuntary motion with bis band, as 
though he would have taken his hat off, and wished us “ good morning,” 
but his shyness got the better of him, and he disappeared from the plat- 
form, entangled amongst his dumb favourites, with a blush which was 
visible even at the back of his head, where the tips of his ears met the 
rim of his white hat. As we toiled up the sandy lane leading from Dan- 
gerfield-station to Dangerfield-park, we were overtaken by a smart high 
dog-cart, drawn by a clever raking-looking bay mare, and driven by the 
owner of the freckles, the pointers, and tke white hat. 

“ Bachelor, my dear,” said Aunt Deborah, as he whisked by, “ and 
not at all a bad-looking man, either.” 

“ How do you know he’s a bachelor, aunt ?”’ I naturally inquired. 

«“ Common sense, my dear,” replied Aunt Deborah, sententiously, “I 
jadge of people by their belongings ; no lady could get into tat dog-cart 
without dirtying her dress against the wheel ; and if he had a wife, that 
handsome bay horse would go with another in Aer carriage instead of Ais. 
Besides, he wouldn’t be so fond of his pointers if he had anything else to 
care for ; and above all, Kate,” added my aunt, conclusively, “ his silk 
handkerchief wasn’t hemmed, and he’d a button wanting in front of his 
shirt.” 

All my life I have had a sinking at my heart when I have heard the 
ring at that great Dangerfield front door bell. It was better in my poor 
uncle’s time, for he would have made any place lively, but since his death 
the Park has relapsed into its natural solemnity,and I am quite sure that 
if ever I do go into a convent, my sensations will be exactly like those 
which I bave always experienced when visiting Aunt Horsingham ; the 
moat alone is enough to give one the “ blues,” but in addition to that, 
thick horse chesnuts grow up to the very windows, and dark Scotch firs 
shed a gloom all over the park. Dangerfield is one of those places that 
seem always to be in the shade. How the strawberries ever ripen, or the 
flowers ever bloom, or the birds ever sing there, is to me a mystery. 
Outside there are dark walks, and yew edges, and cypresses, and here 
and there a copper beech, with lawns that are never mown, and copses 
that are never thinned, to say nothing of that stagnant moat, with its 
sombre and prolific vegetation: whilst within, black oak waiascoting, 
and heavy tapestry, and winding staircases, and small deep-set windows, 
and oddly shaped rooms, with steps at the door like going down into a 
bath, and floors considerably up and down hill, and queer recesses that 
frighten one out of one’s wits to go into, form altogether a domicile that 
would tame the wildest Merry-Andrew in a fortnight into as staid and 
sober and stupid a personage as the veriest Lady Superior could desire. 
Aunt Horsingham received us as usual with a freezing smile. 

“* How do you do, Kate?” said she, putting two of her cold bony fin- 
gers into my hand, “I’m afraid you will find it rather dull here after 
ee but it is wholesome for young people to be occasionally sobered 
@ little. 

Aunt Horsingham is tall and thin, with a turned-up nose, rather red at 
the point, a back that never stoops, and a grim smile that never varies. 
She dresses in bright colours, affecting strange and startling contrasts, 
both of hues and material. Her bands are always cold, and seldom clean, 
and she has sundry uncomfortable notions about damping the spirits of 
youth and checking the exuberance of its gaiety, which render her a per- 
fect terror and bug-bear to the rising generation. When I ws a little 
thing, laughing, prattling, and giggling as children will, an admonishing 
look from my aunt, with a gaunt fioger held aloft, and a cold “ Kate, 
don’t be silly, my dear,’’? was always sufficient to make me dull and 
gloomy for the rest of the day. I should like to know, indeed, why chil- 
dren are not to be “ silly?” Are grown-up people always 50 rational in 
their amusements or irreproachable in their demeanour? ‘‘Let the child 
aloue,’”’ poor Uncle Harry used to say ; and once 1 overheard him mut- 
ter “I’ve more patience with a young fool than an o/d one.” Such 
training has not had a good effect on Cousin Amelia. She has been so 
constantly tutored to conceal her emotion, and to adopt the carriage and 
manners of an automaton, that the girl is now a complete hypocrite. It 
is quite impossible to make her out. If ydu tickled her, I don’t believe 
you could get her to = and if you struck her I very much doubt 
whether she would cry. y Aunt calls it “ selfcommand ;” I call it 
“imbecility,”” She shook hands with me in her provokingly patronizing 
maoner—‘ hoped I had brought my horses with me’’ (as if I was coming 
to spend months at Dangerfield without Brilliant) ; “ supposed I had my 
side-saddle in the cap-box ;” and showed me my room, without so much 
as a single kind word of welcome or a cousinly caress. It was quite a 
relief to help dear Aunt Deborah to unpack her dressing case aud kiss 
her pleasant face, and give her the warm cup of tea without which aunt 
Deborah never dreams of dressing for dinner. 

Ob! those solemn, heavy, silent, stupid dinners, with the massive 
plate and the dark oak wainscoting, and the servants gliding about 
like ghosts at a festival in Acheron—what a relief it would have been 
even to have had a clowaish footman spill soup over one’s dress, or ice- 
cream down one’s back, or anything to break the monotony of the en- 
tertainment ; but no! there we sat, Aunt Horsingham remarking that 
the “ weather was dull,” and the “crops looked unpromising ;” Aunt 
Deborah with her eyes fixed on a portrait of the late Mr. David Jones, as 
a boy, opposite which she gi took her place, and on which, though 
representing an insignificant urchin in a bigh frill and blue jacket, she 
gazed intently during the whole repast ; Cousin Amelia looking at her- 
self in the silver dish-covers, and when those were removed, relapsing 


than I should otherwise have done on the image of Frank Lovell and the 
very agreeable acquisition he would have been to such a party ; and then 
the evenings were if possible worse than the dinners—work, work, work, 
—mum, mum, mum,—till tea, and after tea Aunt Horsingham would 
read to us, in her dry harsh voice, long passages from the Spectator, 
very excellent articles from the Rambler, highly interesting in their day, 
no doubt, but which lose some of their point after an interval of nearly 
@ century ; or, worse than all, Pope’s Homer, and Cowper’s Task, run- 
ning the lines into each other so as to avoid what she called “ the sing- 
song of the rhymes,” till the poet’s effusions sounded like the most extra- 
ordinary prose, cut into lengths, as we ladies should say, for no earthly 
purpose but to make nonsense of the whole thing. Her ladyship never 
went to bed till eleven, so there, having dined at half- past six to a minute, 
we were forced to sit at least three mortal hours and a half, swallowing 
yawns, and repressing that inexplicable disorder termed the fidgets till 
the welcome bed-candles arrived. No wonder men drink and smoke and 
commit all sorts of evormities to fill up those dreadful hours after dinner. 
I think if ever I take to tobacco it will be at Dangerfield. Then of course 
the Hall was haunted, and of course my passage was the one which the 
ghost particularly affected. It was a sad story, that of “ the Dangerfield 
ghost.” Ihave got it all out of Aunt Deborah at different times, and 
though I don’t exactly believe in the spectre, I can’t help sometimes cry- 
ing over the incidents. The factis, the Horsinghams were quite as proud 


into a siate of irritable torpor ; and as for poor me !—all I could do was | 
to think over the pleasures of the past season, and dwell rather more | 





house with a bright open-hearted handsome youth, whose brow wore that 
expression of acute agony, which it is so pitiable to witness on a young 
countenance, that looks almost as if physical pain were added to mental 
anguish, which betokens how the iron bas indeed “ entered into the suf- 
ferer’s sou).”’” “Ab, you may plead, *‘ Cousin Edward,’ but we women ara 
a strange mixture, and the weakest of us may possess obstinacy such ag 
no earthly consideration can overcome.” “Lucy! for the /ast time, think 
of it—for the love of Heaven, do not drive me mad—tbiok of it once 
more—it is the last, /ast chance.”” The speaker was white as a sheet, and 
his hollow voice came ip boarse inarticulate whispers as be looked almost 
fiercely into the dear face to read his doom. Too well he knew the set, 
fixed expreseion of her delicate profile. See did not dare turn towards 
him ; she could not bave looked him in the face and persevered, but she 
kept her eyes fastened ou the horizon, as though she saw her future in 
the fading sunset: and whilst her heart seemed turning to very stone, she 
kept her lips firmly closed; she repressed the tears that would have 
choked, and 60 for that time she conquered. Lucy had a great idea of 
duty ; hers was no high-principled love of duty from the noblest motives, 
but a morbid dread of eeif-reproach. She had not character enough to 
do anything out of ber own notions of the beaten track. She had pro- 
mised her father she would marry Sir Hugh Horsingbam ;—not that he 
had the slightest right to exact such a promise,—and she felt bound to 
fulfil it. She never remembered the injary she was doing “ Cousin Ed. 
ward,” the right which such devotion as Ais ought to have given him. 
She Anew she loved him better than any one in the world ; she knew she 
was about to commit an act of the greatest injustice towards Sir Hugh, 
but sbe bad “ promised papa,’’ and though she would have given worlds 
to avoid fulfilling her compact, she had not strength of mind to break the 
chain and be free. 

Cousin Edward! Cousin Edward! you should have carried her off then 
and there ; she would have been truly grateful for the rest of her life, 
but she would have died sooner than opened ber lips. He was burt— 
reckless—almost savage. He thought she was sullen. ‘Once more, 
Lucy,” he said, and his eye glared fiercely in the waning light, “ once 
more, will you give me one word, or never set your eyes on me again?” 
Her lips never moved. ‘I give you till we pass that tree,”—he looked 
dangerous now—“ and then’’—he swore a great oath—‘“I leave you for 
ever.” Lucy thought the tree looked strange and ghastly in the rising 
moon, she even remarked a knot upon its smooth, white stem, but she 
held out whilst one might have counted ten ; and when she turned round, 
poor girl! Cousin Edward was gone. 





NUMBER SEVEN. 


Every one knows with how many things—divine as well as haman— 

the number seven is connected. It occurs in Sacred Scripture and eccle- 

siastical ordinance no less than in Asiatic superstitions ; it is recognised 

in works of our illustrious Wykeham, and also in Grecian architecture ; 

it pervades the authentic history of nations as well as their fable and ro- 

mance ; aud in Europe as well asin the East, a mysterious significance 

appears to belong to it. 

To begin with a rough glance at the use of seven. Looking, first, at 
its occurrence in the Seripturese, and in ordinances of the Catholic 
Church, we have the seven-fold gifts of the Holy Spirit; the seven sen- 
tences of our Lord, and the seven clauses of His prayer ; the representa- 
tion by St. John in his Apocalypse of the Wonderful Being who dwells in 
celestial grandeur, as walking in the midst of seven golden lamps, which 
are churches ; we are warned against the seven deadly sins, and exhorted 
to the seven principal virtues aud the seven works of mercy ; to the tra- 
ditional merit of this holy number the ordinance of seven sacraments has 
ever been attributed, and the articles of faith in relation to the Trinity 
were (in a synod held at York in fourteen hundred and sixty-six) ar- 
ranged into seven, as were those relating to the nature of our Lord. 
The Church, moreover, recites the seven penitential Pealms, and observes 
the seven hours or offices of daily prayer. The schoolmen in the middle 
ages were fond of speculating on the mystical influence of the number 
seven—* the number of perfection,’”’ and of tracing its connection with 
most of the events set forth in the sacred books, from the mighty work of 
creation recorded in Genesis, in which God was believed to have em- 
ployed seven angels, down to the seven years’ service of Jacob for bis 
wives. “It is that number,’ says Leon Batista Alberti, “in which the 
Almighty himself, the maker of all things, takes particular delight.” 

But to pase from things sublime to thingssublunary. The ancient con- 
nection of the number eeven with architecture might alone form the topic 
of a small essay. Solomon writes,“ Wisdom hath built her house: she 
hath hewn out her seven pillars.’ And Gentiles as well as Jews seem to 
have had a community of ideas with respect to this number. It is found 
in the two most remarkable temples of Grecian antiquity, viz., the Cella 
of the Parthenon, which is supported by seven pillars on either side, and 
the colossal temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum, which is adorned 
with seven columns on the east and west, and fourteen on the sides. 
Wykehan, in the plans of his chapels at Winchester and Oxford, divided 
them longitudinally by seven. In other English architecture, older as 
well as later, the number seven constantly recurs, for example, in the 
cathedral churches of York, Durham, Lichfield, Exeter, and Bristol, the 
abbey church of Westminster, the churches of Romsey, Waltham, Build- 
was, and St. Alban’s (in the Norman part) ; at Castle Acre, and at St. 
George’s, Windsor. It prevailed especially in France, as we may fiod in 
the cathedral churches of Paris, Amiens, Chartres, Evreux, &c. 

Then, to turn from the substantial monuments of mediwval time to 
the fabulous theories of Asiatic speculation ; we have the cycles of seven 
thousand years seen by the mysterious Persian bird, or griffin, Simargh, 
who, according to Eastern romance, had lived to see the earth seven 
times filled with animated beings, and seven times a perfect void, and 
who predicted that the race of Adam would endure for seven thousand 
years, and then give place to beings of more perfect nature, with whom 
the earth would end. The Hindus reverence the mysterious names of 
the geven worlds. Amongst this remarkable people, the Creator shines 
with seven rays ; he is Light or the effulgent Power, who is held to be 
manifest in the solar orb, and to pervade or illumine the sevenjworlds or 
abodes—the seven mansions of all created beings. The earth is beld, ia 
Hindu belief, the first or lowest of these; then, there is the world of re- 
newed existence, in which beings passed from earth exist again, but witb- 
out sensation, until the end of the present order of things; Heaven, or 
the upper world, the abode of the good ; the middle world—an interme- 
diate region ; the world of birth, where the inhabitants of the existing 
globe who shall be destroyed at its conflagration will be born again ; the 
mansion of the blessed; and finally, the seventh world, the eablime 
abode, the residence of Brahme himself. The number seven enters also 
into one of the Hindu modes of trial by ordeal, seven leaves of each of 
three kinds of herbs being fastened on the hands of the accused with seven 
threade. 

The seven sacred evolutions of the Moslems round the Black Stone of 
Mecca, is another example (and the last we shall give) of the connection 
of this mysterious number with the superstitions of Asia. 

Then, as effecting buman life, the old physicians and philosophers held 
that every period of seven years effected an alteration in the human sy& 
tem. Thus, the period of infancy was fixed at seven years, and there was 
another septennium of boyhood. The prevailing notion of the climacte- 
ric years was founded on the same tenet, and thence also we derive the 
Seven Ages of Man. There are the seven senses, and we have lately seen 








of their ghost as they were of their hand ; and although not a very cre- 
ditable tale to any of the family, Aunt Deborah would never forgive me 
if I were not to relate the tragedy which conferred on Dangerfield the 
honour of being a haunted house, 

In the reign of George IL, the head of the house, Sir Hugh Horsing- 
ham, married a young wife, and brought her home to Dangerfield with 
the usual demonstrations and rejoicings peculiar to such an event. Sir 
Hugh was a dark, morose man, considerably older than his bride ; stern 
and forbidding in his manners, but possessing deep feelings under a re- 
served exterior, and a courage aud determination not to be daunted or 
subdued. Such a man was capable of great things, for good or for evil, 
and such was the very nature on which a woman’s influence might have 
produced the most beneficial results. But unfortunately young Lady 
Horsingham had but one feeling for her lord, and that was intense terror 
of his anger. She never sought to win his confidence, she never entered 
into his political schemes, his deeper studies, or even his country amuse- 
meats and pursuits ; all she thought of was how to avoid offending him, 
and ere long this one idea grew to such a pitch that she quite trembled 
in his presence, could scarcely answer distinctly when he spoke to her, 
and seemed hardly to draw breath in freedom save when out of his sight. 
Such a state of things could have but one ending—distrust and suspicion 
on one side, unqualified aversion on the other. A marriage, never of in- 
Clination, as indeed in those days amongst great families few marriages 
were, became an insupportable slavery ere the first year of wedded life 
had elapsed ; and by the time an heir was bora to the bouse of Horsing- 
ham, probably there was no uohappier couple within fifty miles of Dan- 
gerfield than dark Sir Hugh and his pretty fair-haired gentle wife. No! 





lecture fresh in my mind, J did not, as may be supposed, dare to take the 


her wedding that she walked in the garden of her father’s old manor- 


she ought never to have married him at all. It was but the night before 


discussed the superstition connected with a seventh son. Among the 
Romans, infants who died before attaining the seventh month of their 
age had not the ordinary rites of sepulture. So, in some parts of the 
East, children who die ander seven years are not mourned by their 
parents. ; 

The ancients boasted, as we all know, the seven wonders of the world ; 
and in modern ages we hear of the seven wonders of Dauphiné, and the 
seven wonders of Wales. 

In the great Isle of Arran may still be seen the grave of the 
Romans, which bears an inscription of remote Saxon antiquity ; and in 
the town of Cell Beloigh there were the seven streets inhabited by 
strangers. Another of the marvels of Ireland was the changing of ean 
dry Irish natives into wolves every seven years, according to Giraldas. 

In legendary lore and tales of enchantments the number seven occurs 
| prominently. The realities of manhood have not obliterated what we 

used to read about a service to a giant or a fairy for seven years, aud f 

spell that was to endure for seven years, like the seven years’ sleep sf 
, the Beauty in the fairy tale, and St. Patrick’s memorable banishment 0 
' the reptiles and demons for seven years, seven months, and seveo days. 

Both ancient aud modern fable adorned their annals with seven sleeper®, 
' and chivalry and romance furnished Christendom with seven ag 
| We might go on to trace the occurrence of the number seven in — 
' cal writiogs and Roman story. It has, however, come down to - “4 
times in many of our own usages and familiar things, besides the —_ 
clature of the seven days of the week, derived from the seven et 
planets. In this country, seven years is in many particulars a ps 
cant period of time. We serve seven years’ apprenticeship, elect | yi’ 
meat for seven years, punish by seven years’ transportation, an 
seven years’ leases of property. 
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music there are familiar instances of its prevalence. There 
oan —. in the Greek diatonic scale ; the chorusses of AZschylus 
and Sophocles were divided into lines of seven syllables, and for strophe 
and antistrophe there were seven alternate singers. 1 

But what ts the meaning of all this dwelling on the number seven ra 
is not the oaly number upon which a run is made, though perhaps the 
obief, Each number had with the Pythagoreans a meaning, and among 
them seven was @ sacred number, as it had been considered from the ear- 
liest times. They called it a number of perfection, because it is com- | 

d of three and four, the triangle and equare. By triangle and square | 
all things, they said, were capable of being measured, therefore the num- 
ber that included both in its significance, was the number of rfection, 
fitness, quantity, diversity. It was also the number of life, because it 
contains body and soul, body being of four elements, soul of three powers, 
rational, irascible, and concupiscible. It is because seven is the number 
of perfection, said old commentators, that we are told to forgive our ene- 
mies seventy times seven times—that is to say. most perfectly. 

Although Pythagoras dwelt on the number seven, it was, to a certain | 
extent, a mystical and consecrated number evea befure his time. 1t was 
dwelt upon by Homer and Hesiod. The Egyptians, according to the be- 
lief that there were seven planets, made a sevenfold division of the heavens 
and of sacred things. it is indeed to the rest from Creation on the 
seventh day that all these ideas of the sacred number are to be traced 
pack. Becanse of its frequent occurrence in the Scriptures Saint Au- 
gustine and Luther taught that the number must be considered really 
sacred. 

Having explained so much, we will dwell a little more upon its fre- 
quency. First as to its apparent consecration to the Jews, as when the 
seventh day was declared holy, seven days were appointed for the conse- 
cration of the high priest, seven victims were appointed for many sacri- 
fioes. There were seven lamps to the golden candlestick, afterwards there 
were seven churches of the Christians. Seven times the blood of the sin- 
offering was sprinkled, oil was sprinkled on the altar seven times at the 
consecration of Aaron. Not only was every seventh day a sabbath, but 
seven other days in every year were to be kept equally holy. There 
were seven days of eating unfermented bread; seven weeks between 
Passover and Pentecost; every seventh year was a year of rest, and after 
every seven times seven a jubilee. Most of the great feasts of the Jews 
occurred in the seventh month. 

As a number of completeness and sufficiency it is used often. A lamb 
must bave been seven days with its dam before it could be sacrificed ; 
seven days the Lord waited before sending the flood ; seven days Noah 
waited between each time of sending out the dove ; Jacob served seven 
years for Rachel ; there were seven years of plenty and seven years of 
scarcity in Egypt ; Samson was bouud with seven bands. On the seventh 
day, when seven priests blew seven trampets, and went seven times about 
the walls of Jericho, the town was taken. 

It is the number also of power, a majority. Seven spirits are before 

the Throne, harmonious in their influence on man as the seven notes in 
music. The Beast sought power with seven heads. Rome on the seven 
hills had seven kings. Seven times Jacob bowed before his brother Esau. 
It is also the number of purification, as when Naaman washed seven-times 
in Jordan. Such illustrations might be almost iofinitely multiplied. 
Man, as we before said, was assumed to grow by sevens. They were ar- 
ranged thus :—After the first seven months the first teeth come, after the 
first seven years they fall, and others conre in place of them, after the 
second seven years puberty comes, after the third comes perfect woman- 
hood and manhood. We say, therefore, to this day in England, when 
three times seven years are complete, at twenty-one, a person is of age. 
Daring this third seven years he has been increasing in length ; during 
the fourth seven years he grows no more in length, but increases in breadth, 
and completes the definition of his perfect shape. During the fifth seven 
years the man, perfect in form, is perfected in vigour, and during the 
sixth period of seven years retains bis powers unabated. In the seventh 
period of seven years prudence is perfected, and thus during the period 
expressed by seven times seven, man is at his completest. Finally, when 
we come to ten times seven, at which ends the multiplication by the sim- 
ple numbers, man has attained the appoiated number of his days, three- 
score and ten. 

Any quantity of paper might, in fact, easily be covered with illustra: 
tions of the wonderful significance of seven. There need to be reckoned 
seven liberal arts, seven mechanical arts, and seven prohibited arts. It 
was said there are seven colours (as we still say), seven metals (as we 
cease to say), gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, and quicksilver ; seven 
holes in a man’s head, two to the nose, two to the ears, two to the eyes, 
one to the mouth. 


But of the seven capital sins (in journalism) boring a reader is the 
greatest. 








MY BLIND SISTER. 
L. 

This was how I found it out. Lettie and I were sitting in the window 
at our work—it was some mourning we were making for our rector’s 
family—and it had to be sent home the next day early. She said, “Jane, 
it seems as if the sun had given up shining ; how dull everything looks! 
don’t you think so?” 

I did not notice it ; there was still an hour's daylight. She put up her 
hand to her forehead as if it pained her, so I bade her go out for a turn 
in the garden ; we had sat close to our sewing all the day, and the young 
thing was tired: even I was, and my eyes ached wearily. She went 
along by the flower-bed, and gathered a few roses—we were in the middle 
of July then—and gave them to me through the window, saying that she 
would go down into the town for some trimmings we wanted to finish the 
dresses. I would rather she had stayed at home, and replied that the 
shops would be shut; but she was not listening, and went away down the 
path asI spoke. It was dusk when she came back ; I had just shut the 
window, and was lighting my candle; she said,“ I could not get the 
fringe, Jane,” and then laying her bonnet on the dresser, took up het 
work. After she had sewed perhaps five minutes she dropped her hands 
oo her knees, and such a strange, hopeless expression came inco her face, 
that I was quite shocked and frightened. 

“ What ails you, Lettie? what can have happened ?” I asked, suspecting 
I ecarcely knew what. 

Sbe looked at me drearily in silence for some moments, and then 
said hastily, “I might as well tell you at once, Jane,—I’m going 
blind.” 

My work fell to the ground, and I uttered a startled ery. 

“ Don’t take on about it, Jane; it can’t be helped,” she added. 

_ “It is only a fancy of yours, Lettie; I shall have you to Doctor Nash 
in the morning. What bas made you take such a notion into your head 
all at once,” said I, for I thought this was another nervous whim. 
Lettie had been a good deal indulged by our mother before she died, 
and had shown herself not a little headstrong sometimes, as well as 
fancifal. 

“ It is of no use, Jane; 1 have been to Doctor Nash myself, and he 
said plainly that I was going blind. I have been to him twice before : 
I knew what was coming. Ob, Janey! what shall we do? what sball we 
do?” and having borne up thus far she broke down, and sobbed aloud, 
With her face on her arms on the table, 

“We shall do very well. In the first place, I don’t believe Doctor Nash 
knows anything about it ; and, in the next, I shall have you up to London 
to a great doctor, and hear what he says before I give in to thinking that 
you are to be blind all your days.” 

She was a little cheered by thie. 

“To London, Janey! but where is the money to come from?” she 


“Leave that tome. I'll arrange somehow.” It was very puzzling to 
me to settle how just then, but I have a firm conviction that where there 
fn _ to do anything, a way may generally be i. ind, and I meant to 
ein took up her work, but I bade her leave it. ‘ You will not set ano- 

Her stitch, Lettie,” I said ; “you may just play on the old piano and 
sing your bits of songs, and get ont into the fresh air—you have been kept 


too close, and are pale t i it- 
tle taeile Tide ty aed you were. Go to bed now like a good lit 


* But there is so much to finish, Janey.” 


jes. my a stitch that you'll touch, Lettie ; 80 kiss me good-night, and get 


“ b] 
a. a don’t think mach of what Doctor Nash said?” she asked very 

“No! I’ve no opinion of him at all,” 
my natural way (though my hear : 
away comforted, and in better a ie hy 
she would have given way to fretting 
the doctor said ; but, as I drew my n 
till three hours past midnight, I had 
my eyes, 

There were onl 


And hearing me speak up in 
bting ail the time), she went 
I had put it off before her, because 
, if I had seemed to believe what 
eedle through and through my work 
often to stop to wipe the tears from 


—— 
———— 








seventeen, and I was four years older. 


thatched, three-roomed cottage 
den in front. Some people had told us that if we moved into the tuwa 
we bad been born so much 
never got changed, and were not wishful to. Our rent was not much, but | 
we were rather put to it sometimes to get it made up by the day, for our } 
landlady was very sharp upon her tenants, and if they were ever so little 
behindhand, she gave them notice directly. : 

I set my wits to work how to get the money to take Lettie to London ; | 
but all that night no idea came to me, and the next day it was the same. 
With two pair of hands we had maintained ourselves decently ; but how 
was it going to be new that there was only one! Rich folks little thiok 
how hard it is for many of us poor day-workers to live on our little earn- 
ings, much more to spare for an evil day. 


i. 


Sunday found me still undecided, but that was our holiday, and I meant 
to see Doctor Nash myself while Lettie was gone to chapel. She made 
herself very nice, for she had a modest pride in her looks which becomes 
a girl. I thought her very pretty myself, and so did the neighbours ; she 
had clear, small features, and a pale colour in her cheeks, soft brown hair, 
and hazel eyes. It was not easy to see that anything ailed them, unless 
you looked into them very closely, and then there was a dimness to be 
seen about them, which might be disease. She bad put off thinking about 
bereelf, and was as merry as a cricket when she went down the lane in 
her white bonnet and clean muslin gown. She nodded to me (I was 
watching her from the doorway), and smiled quite happily. I was as 
proud ot Lettie as ever my mother had been. She was always such a 
clever, warm-hearted little thing ; for all her high temper. 

When she was fairly gone, and the church bells ceased, I dressed my- 
self in haste, and set off into the town to see Doctor Nash. He was at 
home, and his man showed me into his surgery, where I had to wait may- 
be an hour. When the doctor came in, he asked me sharply why I could 
not have put off my visit till Monday ; was my business so pressing? He 
did not consider how precious were the work-days to us, or may-be he 
would not have spoken—for he was a benevolent man, as we had every 
reason to know ; he having attended our mother through her last illness 
as carefully as if she had been a rich lady, though we could never hope 
to pay him. I explained what I had come about, and he softened then, 
but would not alter what he had told Lettie himself. 

“‘ She has been with me three or four times,’”’ he said. “She is an in- 
teresting little girl ; it isa great pity, but Ido not think her sight can 

be saved—I don’t indeed, Jane.” 

He explained to me why he was of this opinion, and how the disease 

would advance, more lengthily than need be set down here. Then he 
said he could get her admitted into the Blind Institution if we liked; 

and that I must keep her well, and send her out of doors constantly. And 
so I went home again, with very little hope left, as you may well think, 

after what I had heard. 

I did not tell Lettie where I had been, and she never suspected. There 
was no chapel that afternoon, and we were getting ready to take a walk 
along the river bank, as we generally did on fine Sundays (for all the 
town went there, and it freshened us up to see the holiday people far 
more than if we had stopped at home reading our books, as many say it 
is only right to do), when one of our neighbours came in with her son. 
Mrs. Crotts was a widow, and Harry was studying medicine with Doctor 
Nash. They were both kind friends of ours; and, between Lettie and 
the young man, there had been for ever so long a sort of boy and girl 
liking; but I do not think they had spoken to each other yet. Lettie 
coloured up when Harry appeared, and went into the garden to show 

him, she said, the white moss rose that was full of bloom by the kitchen 
window ; but they stayed whispering over it so long, that I did not think 
it was only that they were talking about. Then Harry went out at the 
gate looking downcast and vexed, and Lettie came back into the house 
with a queer wild look in her face that I did not like. Mrs. Crofts said, 
“Ig Harry gone?” and my sister made her a short answer, and went into 
the bed-room. 

“ Harry is going up to London very soon ; I shall be glad to have the 
examinations over and bim settled. Doctor Nash thinks very well of 
him ; he is a good young fellow, Jane.” I replied that he bad always 
been a favourite of mine, aud I hoped he would do well; but, listening 
for Lettie’s coming to us, perhaps I seemed rather cold and stiff ; for Mrs. 
Crofts asked if I was not well, or if there was anything on my mind; so 
I told ber about poor Lettie’s sight. 

“I’ve seen no appearance of blindness; Harry never said a word. You 
don’t think it can be true ?” she asked. I did not know what to think. 
I was cure that, in that whispering over the rose-tree, my sister had told 
young Mr. Crofts; and I wished his mother might go away, that I might 
comfort her. At last she went. Then I called to Lettie, who came at 
once. She had been fretting ; but, as she tried to hide it, I made no re- 
mark, and we went down the jane to the river meadows in silence. The 
first person we met was Harry Crofts. Lettie seemed put out when he 
joined us, and turned back. She stayed behind, and was presently io 
company with our landlady, Mrs. Davis, who was taking the air in a 
little wheeled chair drawn by a footman. Mrs. Davis had always noticed 
Lettie. Harry Crofts looked back once or twice to see if she was follow- 
ing ; but, when be found she was not, he proposed to wait for her, and 
we sat down by the water on a tree trunk which lay there. 

“ This is a sad thing about Lettie’s eyes, Jane,’”’ he said suddenly. 

. “ Yes, itis. What do you think about them? Is there any chance for 
er? 

“* Doctor Nash says not ; but, Jane, next week Philipson, the best oculist 
in England, is coming to stay a couple of days with Nash. Let him 
see her,”’ 

“T meant to try to get her to London for advice.’’ 

“There is nobody eo clever as Philipson. Ob! Jane, I wish I had 
passed——” 

“Do you fancy you know what would cure her?” 

“Td try. You know, Jane, I love Lettie. I meant to ask her to be 
my wife. I did ask her this afternoon, and she said, No; and then 
told me about her sight—it is only that. I kaow she likes me ; indeed, 
she did not try to deny it.” 

“Yes, Harry, you have been so much together ; but there must be no 
talk of marrying.” 

“That is what she says.” 

“ She is right—she must just stay with me. You could not do with 
a bon wife, Harry: you, a young man, with your way to make in the 
world.” 

He tore up a handful of grass, and flang it upon the river, saying pas- 
sionately, ““ Why, of all the girls in Dalston must this affliction fall on 
poor Lettie ?” and then he got up and walked away to meet her coming 
along the bank. They had a good deal of talk together, which I did not 
listen to ; for their young hearts were speaking to each other—telling 
their secrets. Lettie loved him: yes, certainly she loved him. 





Ill. 


Doctor Philipson’s opinion was the same as that of Doctor Nasb. Lettie 
was not so down-stricken as I had dreaded she would be, and she bade 
ov to Harry Crofts almost cheerfully when he went up to Lon- 

on. 

“There, Jane, now I (hope he’ll forget me,”’ she said to me; “I don’t 
like to see him so dull.” 

That day Mrs.‘Davis sent her a ticket for a concert at the Blind Insti- 

tution, and she went. When she came home to tea she told me that the 
girls and ore who sang looked quite happy and contented. ‘And why 
should not I be so too? what a number of beautiful sights I can remem- 
ber which some of them never saw!” she added, with a sigh. 
_ After this, imperceptibly, her sight went ; uatil I noticed that, even 
in crossing the floor, she felt her way before her, with her hands out. 
Doctor Nash again offered to use his influence to get her admitted into 
the Institution, but she always pleaded “ Let me stay with you, Janey {” 
and I had not the heart to refuse; though she would have had more ad- 
vantages there, than I could afford her. 

_ Not far from us there lived an old German clockmaker, who was be- 
sides musica!, and acted as organist at the Roman Catholic Chapel in the 
town. We had known him all our lives. Lettie often carried him a po- 
sy from our garden, and his grandchildren came to me for patches to dress 
their dolls. Miulier was a grim fantastic-looking figure, but he had a 
heart of pure gold. He was benevolent, simple, kindly ; it was his talk 
that had reconciled Lettie, more then anything else to her condition. He 
was 80 poor, yet so satisfied ; so afflicted, yet unrepining. 

“Learn music—I will teach thee,” he said to my sisier. So, some- 
times in our little parlour, and sometimes in his, he gave her lessons in 
fine sacred pieces from Handel and Haydn, and taught her to sing as they 
sing in churches—which was grander thao our simple Methodist hymns. 
It was a great delight to listen to her. It seemed as if she felt every- 





y two of us—Lettie and myself—and we h i 
father nor m- ‘her, nor indeed any relative whom we ae. aes wes 


thing deeper in her heart, and expressed it better than before : and it was 
all her consolation to draw the sweet sounds up out of that well of feeling 





we should get better employ ; but both Lettie and I liked the place where | 
tter than the closed-in streets, that we had | 


— 


We were both dreesmakers, and | which love had sounded. I know that, to remember how Harry loved 
either worked at home or went out by the day. We lived in a email, | her, gave a tenderness and 
outside the town, which had a nice var- | have lacked. She, who u 


tience to ber suffering which it would else 
to be eo quick with her tongue, never gave 
= a sharp word now. 
do not say much about our being poor, though, of course, that could 

not bat be; still we had friends who were kind to us: even Mre. Davis, 
sofvened, and mentioned to me, under seal of confidence, that, if I could 
not quite make up the rent, she would not press me ; but I fortunately 
had aot to claim her forbearance, or else I do fear she could not have 
borne to lose a sixpence ; and when it had come to the point we should 
bave had to go like others : she was so very fond of money, poor woman ! 
Lettie used to go to the Institution sometimes, where she learnt to knit, 
and net, and weave basket-work. Our rector (a better man never lived, 
or a kinder to the poor) had her to net covers for his fruit-trees, fishing- 
nets, and other things ; and to knit woollen socks for himself and 
boys; #0 that altogether she contrived to make what almost kept her. 
Now that the calamity had really come, it was not half so dreadful as it 
had seemed a long way off. Lettie was mostly cheerful. I never heard 
her complain, but she used to say, often, that there was much to be thank- 
ful for with us. She had a quiet religious feeling, which kept her from 
melancholy ; and, though I aid not find it out until afterwards,a hope 
that perhaps her affliction might some day be removed. Harry had put 
that thought into her mind, and I do not think I am overstating the truth 
in saying that bis honest, manly affection for her was the great motive to 
his working eo hard at his profession, in which he has since become deser- 
vedly succeestul and famous. 

We had six very quiet years. It seemed to me as if Lettie had always, 
from the first, gone softly groping her way, and I had always led her to 
chapel and back. Harry studied in London; then we heard of him in 
Edinburgh ; and at last his mother eaid he had gone to Paris; and she 
was half afraid he would settle there and marry a papist wife. Lettie 
looked sorrowful and restless for a day or two after that, but presently 
recovered her cheerfulness. We had not much change or variety at home. 
There was I for ever at my work, and Lettie at ber music. She had 
gained a great deal of skill now ; and many a time have I seen a knot of 
people standing at the corner of our garden hedge to listen to her sing- 
ing. I have beard several grand public performers since then ; but never 
one who could touch my heart and bring the tears into my eyes as my 
poor blind sister did. On Sunday, at chapel, we could hear her voice, 
clear and sweet, above all the rest ; and, though our tunes were wild and 
simple—sung by her, they were beautiful. Sometimes she would go to 
St. John’s church for the sake of the organ and the chaunting, but I did 
not feel it right to change : habit is strong in slow, untaught people; and 
it did not seem as if I bad kept my Sabbath, unless I said my prayers in 
the homely little chapel to which our mother had led us by the hand when 
we were children. Lettie loved the grand church music, and who could 
wonder at it, poor lassie? Once or twice when she begged me to go with 
her, it had seemed to fill my heart to pain almost ; so how much more 
must it have excited her who was all fire and enthusiasm! She said it 
made her feel happier and better, and more thankful to God. Perha 
in losing one sense, her enjoyment through the others grew more in- 
tense. 

Iv. 


At the end of those six years Harry Croftscame home. He was often 
at our house, and we liked having him ; but, though Lettie seemed happy 
enough, he was uneasy and discontented. I have seen him stand beside 
the piano, and never take his eyes off her by the half hour together ; but 
his face looked quite gloomy. At last he one day said to me, “ Jane, are 
you timid—I do not think Lettie is? She seems strong and well.” I 
knew he meant more than a simple inquiry after our nerves, and I asked 
if he thought he had found out a cure for my sister. He turned quite 
red. 

“Yes; I believe Ihave. I saw an operation performed in Paris on a 
girl’s eyes similarly affected. It was successful.” 

I said not a word. The prospect seemed too good, too beautiful to be 
true! Just at this moment Lettie came in through the doorway ; there 
was sunshine behind her, and she appeared to bring it into the parlour 
with her. “ Are you here, Harry?” she immediately asked. 

It was a strange thing, that, although she neither saw him nor heard 
him speak, she was at once aware of his presence. He got up and took 
her by the hand, and brought her tome. “ Tell her, Jane, or shall I?” 
- whispered. I signed to him to speak himself, which he did without 

esitation. 

“ Lettie, have you courage to undergo an operation on your eyes which 
may restore your sight ?” 

She clasped her hands, and such a beautiful colour came flashing u 
into her face—you would have said it was like an angel’s face, it phangen 
so brightly. 

« Ob, seat anything, anything, Harry, only give me that hope!” said 
she, softly. 

I looked at him questioningly to ask if he had not better warn her of 
possible disappointment, and he said at once : 

“ Lettie, 1 ought to tell you that this operation may fail, though I do 
not fear that it will. For my sake, Lettie,” he added, in an under- 
tone, 

“Well, then, for your sake, Harry,” she replied with a low sigh. 
“ Even if it should not give me back my sight, I shall only be as I am 
now.” 

They went out into the garden together ; and, from the earnest, gen- 
tle way in which Harry talked to Lettie, 1 know that he was preparing 
her for what she had to undergo. She did not want for courage in any 
circumstances, and I did not look for her being weak now. 

The operation was performed during the following week. Doctor Philip- 
son and Doctor Nash were both present, but Harry Crofts himself did it. 
His nerve was wonderful. Lettie behaved admirably too; indeed, no- 
body was foolish but myself, and when it was over I fainted. It was en- 
tirely successful ; my sister has her sight, now, as good as I have. For 
several weeks we kept her in a darkened room, but she was gradually 
permitted to face the light, and the joy of that time is more than words 
can describe. 

Harry Crofts soon after claimed her as his wife ; and really, to say the 
truth, nobody had a better right to her. The report of the singular cure 
he had made, lifted him at once into consideration ; and, as he made dis- 
eases of the eye his particular study, he is now as celebrated an oculist 
as Doctor Philipson himself: many persons indeed give him the prefer- 
ence. The operation, then thought so much of, is now of frequent oc- 
currence ; Lettie’s kind of blindness being no longer looked on as irre- 
mediable. 

And this is all I need tell about our history ; it is not much, or very 
romantic, but I am often asked about if} so I have just set down the 
truth. 


SOME OCCUPANTS OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


It was in the Palais Royal that, during the infancy of Louis, the daring 
Frondeurs presumed to penetrate, until they had reached the sleeping- 
room of their young king. Anne of Austria, magnificent in beauty and 
majesty, advanced to the door with the utmost composure to meet the 
rude invaders, who were rusbing pell-mell into the chamber. On her ap- 
pearance they drew back, amazed at the vision of loveliness and dignit 
before them ; her finger, placed on her mouth, commanded silence, 
the crowded mass, before so noisy and obstreperous, was hushed as by a 
charm in aninstant. Beckoning to the foremost to advance, the queen 
approached the bed of her son, and, withdrawing the curtain, displayed 
Louis slumbering in the soundness and tranquillity of childhood. The 
Frondeurs were satisfied, and at once silently withdrew, descending the 
stairs and traversing the spacious galleries of the Palais Royal in a very 
different spirit to that in which they had mounted, assured that their king 
was in Paris, and neither spirited away by his mother nor kidnapped by 
Cardinal Mazarin. None but a woman possessed of great personal cou- 
rage and royalty of soul could have acted in this dilemna with the dig- 
nity and composure displayed by the queen, whose character I have ever 
much admired, which must excuse the fondness with which I lin 
around those scenes with which she is connected. Anne of Austria did 
not long survive the death of Mazarin ; forgotten by a court given P to 
frivolity and dissipation, and neglected by her son, who was engaged in 
succession of amorous intrigues, she expired, after great snfferings, of a 
cancer in the breast. 

Although Richelieu had expressly desired that his palace should be un- 
alienable trom the crown, it passed into the possession of that soft and 
effeminate brother of Louis XIV., Monsieur, the husband of Henrietta of 
England, whose horrible death was undoubtedly caused by poison admi- 
nistered by one of the favourites of her abandoned lord. Suspicion 
pointed at the Chevalier de Lorraine, who was known to view with great 
jealousy any rival in the ascendancy he exercised over the duke. Cer- 
tain it is that no steps were ever taken to investigate the cause of a death 
so sudden and so fearful. Her husband eviaced but little sorrow, and the 
only person who really felt any compassion for the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate duchess was Louis XIV. himself. Scandal had often joined 
their names, and it is confidently asserted that an attachment had at one 
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subsisted between them prior to tae king’s /iaison with La Valliére ; | 
of this there is not sufficient proof. Louis, undoubtedly, was much 
attached to his beautiful sister-in-law, whose grace, elegance, and wonder- 
ful knowledge of all the mysteries of the toilette so exactly corresponded 
with his own frivolous taste, and in the earlier part of his reign Madame 
Henriette exercised great influence over him. It is said, that on hearing 
of her death, he caused Morel, the maitre d’hétel of his brother, to be 
summoned before him, and on pain of instant death if he attempted to 
equivocate or deceive him, closely questioned him as to the circumstances. 

Morel replied that be would conceal nothing from his majesty. 

“ Did the duchess die by poison?” demanded the king, pale with 


orror. 
“ She did,” said Morel. 
Louis shuddered. “ By whose order was the poison administered ?”’ 
“By that of the Chevalier de Lorraine,” replied Morel ; “ it was put 
into a cup of chicorée-water, the duchess’s usual beverage, by the hands 
of the Marquis d’Effiat. Before God, your majesty, I am innocent of all 
save the knowledge of the crime. The duchess complained of thirst, the 
op 6 chicoete was presented, and soon after she was seized with con- 
Your majesty knows the rest.”’ 
There was & pause. 
“Tell me,” eaid the king, making a great effort, and trembling with 
tation as he put the question—‘ tell me, had my brother—had the Duc 
d’Orleans—any part in this foul deed ?”’ 
“No,” said Morel ; “ they dared not trust him; he would bave be- 
trayed all. But it was believed that the death of Madame would not 


“ Answer as I desire you,” sternly interrupted the king, relieved in the 
poet degree hy hearing that his brother was not an accomplice. “I 

ve heard what I wished—I am satisfied ; but although I spare your 
life, wretched man, leave my kingdom for ever ; remember the honour of 
princes isin your hands, and that wherever you fly their vengeance can 
pursue 7 herefore be silent as you value your life.” _ : 

The king dared investigate no further ; too foul a picture of his 
brother’s life would bave been revealed to public curiosity. The death 
of the lovely thougt ‘rivolous young princess remained unavenged, and 
was s00n = yanyeemae forgotten in the gaieties of a court where the 
sovereign set an example of the most heartless egotism. 

As for Monsieur, nothing daunted by the suspicions attached to his 
name, and although believed by many to have been an accomplice in 
Henrietta’s death, he determined to re-marry, and actually found a Ger- 
man princess (ever the refuge of unfortunate royalties in search of a wife) 
inclined to encounter the of such a Bluebeard. This lady, acertain 
formidable she-dragon, by name Charlotte of Bavaria, was certainly 
well able to defend herself in case of necessity, and was altogether a 
lady not at all of a nature to be trifled with. What a contrast to the beau- 
tifal, fascinating Henrietta! Her successor’s autobiographical memoirs 
remain as a lasting evidence of her coarseness of mind and body. She 
relates, with the utmost naiveté, full particulars of matrimonial mysteries 
that certainly have ever been regarded and respected as such by all the 
world since the day that Eve clothed herself in Paradise. The opening 
rege this curious autobiography exceed in eccentricity anything ever 

published. Let my readers judge for themselves by the following 
sentences. Thus she begins : 

“Tam naturally rather melancholy, and when anything annoys me I 
always have an inflammation in my Jeft side, as if I had the dropsy. 
Lying in bed is not at all my habit ; as soon as I wake I must get up. 

m take breakfast, and if I do, only eat bread-and-butter. I neither 
like chocolate, coffee, nor tea ; foreign drugs are my horror. I am en- 
tirely German in my habits, and relish nothing in the way of food but the 
cuisine of my own country. I can only eat soup made with milk, beer, or 
wine. As to bouillon, I detest it ; if 1 eat any dish that contains it I am 
ill directly, my body swells, and I am fearfully sick ; nothing but sau- 
sages and bam restore the tone of my stomach afterwards. 

“I always wanted to be a boy, and having heard that Marie Germain 
became a man by continually jumping, I used to take euch fearful leaps 
that it is a miracle I did not break my neck a thousand times.” 

I only know of one good quality this extraordinary German frau pos- 
sessed—she thoroughly saw through Madame de Maintenon’s true cha- 
racter and bated her cordially, who in return detested the duchess, and 
of course induced all her clique to do the same. Her young favourite, 
the interesting Duchesse de Bourgogne, then dauphiness, the mother ef 
Louis XVI., amiable as she was in most other respects, was influenced by 
her againet Charlotte of Bavaria, whose coatse manners also contributed 
to this dislike, and treated ber with marked and extreme rqdeness, refus- 
= when addressed by her to make any reply. Dachesse 
d’Orleans, with frank, downright German independence, and an unocon- 
trollable share of pride, supported by a coat of arms containing a hundred 
ceaetee? at least, was not of a disposition long to suffer any indignity 

silence. At first she was willing to attribute this impertinence on the 
part of the dauphiness to childish pique or caprice, “ fur she was,” says 
the duchess, “ but a wild hoiden of a girl, and very young,” and she ex- 
pected that her highness’s manners would mend with her years. But 
finding that instead of diminishing, this disdain and rudeness only in- 
creased, and was encouraged by Madame de Maintenon, she openly de- 
clared her intention of eo pee to the king, with whom she was on 
the best terms, her blunt and unsophisticated outbursts affording him in- 
finite amusement. At this notice, the old woman, as she called Madame 
de Maintenon, became seriously alarmed, and taking her aside, entreated 
her not to put her threat into execution, promising that the dauphiness 
should in future be more conciliating in her conduct ; which was the case. 
From that time the duchess’s originality was respected, and she was left 
in peace to drink as much beer and eat as many sausages as the pecu- 
liarity of her constitution required. 

Proud, haughty, and repulsive as she was, Charlotte of Bavaria pos- 
sessed a considerable share of plain common sense, and she contrived to 
live peaceably with her heartless, effeminate husband, Monsieur, whose 
vices she attributed more to weakness than wickedness. On her son, the 
Regent Orleans, she doted with all a mother’s pride and tenderness, and 
seems to have been utterly blind or indifferent to his profligacy ; but even 
he was not exempt from the brusque violence of her temper. On first hear- 
_ his Sper 3 marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois, the daughter 
of Louis XIV., and Madame de Montespan, and sister of the ambitious Duc 
du Maine, this tigress was so enraged that she actually struck her son in an 
outburst of uncontrollable passion. She considered that such an alliance 
would be an eternal blot on her escutcheon, which, like all Germans, she 

zed to a ludicrous extent, for, according to Madame, the Palatine 

was more illustrious than apy other among the princes of Christen- 
dom. Whether she was content to trace her descent from Adam is not 
certain, but she is accused of not being satisfied with so common a pro- 
genitor, and rather to bave aspired to some family connection with the 
angels “ that loved the daughters of men,” and in this manner got a foot- 
ing among the clouds—a situation much more suited to her pride. At 
all events she made no mystery of her opinion, thatia marrying a grand- 
son of Henri Quatre she bad committed a painful mésalliance. What 
then must have been her rage and indignation at her son matching with 
@ royal bastard! Her opposition was most violent; and being far too 
excited to assume even a semblance of etiquette or politeness, the ex- 
pressions of rage to which this voluminous German dame gave utterance 
were neither as choice nor as aristocratic as might have been expected. 
She flew to the king, and although, the doors of the cabinet where the 
terview took place were carefully closed, the angry voices of the king 
and Madame were distinctly heard high in dispute. 

“If your majesty had wished for an alliance between my eon and a 
daughter of Marie Thérése, I should have considered it my duty to 


= 


“Ob!” cried the king, crimson with passion, “ you would then 
have, oconueaee to accept a princess royal for your daughter-in- 

Ww 

“ Yes, your majesty, that would bave been a different affair altogether, 
although I believe there is not a princess in Europe who would not too 
gladly accept my son, descended as he is from the noble house of the Pa- 
he king stamped with anger. “ But, sire, my son shall never 
ally himself to a bastard.’ 

“ Madame!’ cried the king, “ you forget yourself. How dare you ad- 
dress me in such language! 
“ Your majesty w ge me to presume still further by pressing 


this proposal, for my o' tion shall not only be confined to words. 
I will never consent to marriage.’ And Madame rose to leave the 
room. 

“ We shall see,”’ said the , “if 


aed husband, my brother, will dare 
to my wishes. We shall see, Madame la Palatine.” 

“ Your brother, sire, will, I am sure,” eaid the duchese, retiring, “ be ad- 
vised by one who can better defend the honour of his house than he is ca- 
pable of doing himself. Your brother will do his so 

Louis, finding that there was no chance of overcoming the sepention 
of Madame either by persuasion or by threats, consulted with Madame de 
Maintenon how the marriage was to be brought about. They both de- 
termined that what could not be effected openly must be done by intrigue. 





The Abbé Dubois, that me damnée of the young duke, known to exer- 


cise an influence as it was pernicious over his mind, was summoned 
to the boudoir of Madame de Maintenon at twilight. By promises of 
large preferment, she completely made him her creature, and the unprin- 
cipled tutor promised to use all his influence over bis pupil to hurry on 
the marriage with or without the consent of bis mother. To accomplish 
thie, he represented to him the anger of the king, the certain loss of all 
command or influence, the incessant and disagreeable animosity that 
must result from bis refusal to accept the hand of Louis’s daughter. At 
length, after much difficulty, the dake consented, met Mademoiselle de 
Blois in the apartments of Madame de Maintenon, and the marriage was 
soon after celebrated in the presence of the whole court. 

Madame was furious at what she termed her “dishonour,’’ and wept, 
abused, menaced, and scolded by turns; but finding that there was no 
help, that the marriage was concluded, and that further opposition might 
really rouse the vengeance of the king, she gradually cooled down and 
received her new daughter with tolerable civility ; particularly as the 
marriage-portion of Mademoiselle de Blois continued the ion of 
the Palais Royal, with all its pictures and sculptures, in the Orleans 
family—a proviso not to be despised, and which somewhat served to gild 
the bitter pill she had to swallow. 

After the death of his father, the Palais Royal became the favourite 
residence of this unprincipled but agreeable libertine, endowed by nature 
with so many noble and distinguished qualities. Eminently handsome, 
there was a grace and dignity about him that attracted and attached all 
those who approached him ; and his universal acquirements, his talents 
for government, his frank and manly eloquence, ended by making him as 
popular as he deserved by his public character to become. But ever the 
constant object of the hatred and the malicious intrigue of Madame de 
Maintenon and her favourite and pupil, the Duc du Maine, who openly 
aspired to the regency, he was assailed in his youth by the foulest and 
blackest accusations. No death could take place in the royal family 
without the Duc d’Orleans being immediately pointed at as the murderer, 
and the mysterious illness and death of the first and second dauphins and 
poor Adelaide of Savoy appeared to favour these suspicions, as the re- 
moval of each of these princes placed him nearer to the throne. Spite of 
his urbanity, his courteous bearing, his insouciance, he was hooted at by 
the populace wherever he appeared, the public only remembering that he 
was the son of that Monsieur who, at the death of the unhappy Henrietta, 
had incurred such horrible suspicions. 

The last remaining child of the dauphin—the last lineal descendant of 
all Louis’s numerous family—now lay dangerously ill. With or without 
reason, it was thought that the cause of this illness was poison. Madame, 
mother of the regent, suddenly recollected that her son possessed a coun- 
ter-poison of great efficacy, and wrote to him desiring his instant presence 
at Versailles with this remedy. The Duke came, and, unknown to the 
king, the counter-poison was administered by the hands of him who had 
been so falsely accused of causing the deaths of the father and mother of 
this very child. The little Duc d’Apjou recovered. When Louis was in- 
formed of the circumstance, he was utterly astonished and quite unable 
to reconcile this fact with the injurious insinuations and accusations 
poured into his ear by De Maintenon and her coterie. 

The Duc d’Orleans, deeply sensible of the shameful suspicions raised 
against him, and determined once and for all to silence such odious and 
abominable lies, requested an audience of the king, and in the very pre- 
sence of his arch-enemy, Madame de Maintenon, whom he significantly 
glanced at from time to time, thus addressed his uncle: “ Sire,” said he, 
‘“‘ had the time which has been employed in accusing me been used in 
asking for my assistance, I might have been the happy instrument of pre- 
venting other deaths in your majesty’s family, but it was easier for my 
enemies to spread odious reports of such than in trying to prevent these 
calamities, But the time is now come when these vile calumnies must 
cease, and the authors be exposed to the degradation and contempt they 
deserve. I come, sire, to demand justice of you—I, who have been so 
oiey accused. It is well known that I have a laboratory in the Palais 
Royal, where I amuse myself with experiments in chemistry, and this cir- 
cumstance has been taken advantage of by my enemies to invent those 
calumnies, too easily, I fear, credited by your —s- Sire, if it is your 
pleasure, imprison me—nay, torture your nephew if you will—my cha- 
racter has been assailed, and I have a right to demand legal satisfaction 
and inquiry into my motives and my conduct. Humbert, my assistant in 
chemistry, bas already, by my orders, surrendered himself at the Bastille, 
and I only wait your command to follow him there myself.” 

At this noble appeal from the Duc d’Orleans to the justice of the king, 
Louis was quite disconcerted, and without replying in any way to his re- 
quest, dismissed him. 

But the Duc d’Orleans was only half satisfied ; he had descomfited but 
one division of his enemies, whose names were legion ; there yet re- 
mained the Duc and Duchesse du Maine, who, more bold and insolent 
than the others, ceased not to attribute to him every execrable crime. 
He suddenly appeared before the Duchesse du Maine, without even being 
announced, looking as black as thunder, and with an air and manner that 
announced anything but an agreeable rencontre. After having made a 
slight bow to the poets, courtiers, and précieur of both sexes, who al- 
ways surrounded the duchess, converting Sceaux into a complete Hotel 
Rambouillet, and her highness into Madame de Scudéri, the duke walked 
straight up to the Duc du Maine, who was leaning against the chimney- 
piece. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said he, in a loud voice, “ the time is now come when we 
must have a few words of explanation, and I am glad that our conversa- 
tion will have so many witnesses.” 

“‘ Yet,” replied the Dac du Maine, who exceedingly disliked the idea 
of a public interview, * here is my room, if your royal highness——” 

“ No,” replied the prince, “I shall remain here—I court publicity.” 

“‘ What does all this mean ?”’ stammered the duke. 

‘Tt means, sir, that I am weary of being the victim of the dark in- 
trigues you are ever directing against me, and that you shall swear to 
discontinue them before I quit this room. Yes, on the instant, sir, or at 
once maintain your assertions with a sword io your hand, like a gentle- 
map, in your own park.” 

“T entreat your highness to be more calm,” said the duchess, ad- 
vancing. 

‘“* Madame, we neither require your services for acrostics nor couplets 
at present,” said the Duc d’Orleans, smiling ; “‘ be kind enough, there- 
fore, to let me continue my conversation with your husband.” 

“In a word, Monsieur, what do you want?” replied the legitimatised 
= cf De Montespan, endeavouring to raise his voice, tremulous with 
ear. 

“I desire,” said the duke, in stentorian tenes, and casting round 
him a look of defiance, “ that you, here, on this spot, and also every- 
where else, contradict and disavow the calumnies you have dared 
to utter against me touching the late melancholy deaths in the royal 
family.” 

“ Prince, you are misinformed ; I never, in my inmost soul, for one 
moment believed you culpable.”’ 

“ Duke,” cried the duchess to her husband, “‘ what are you saying ? 
These justifications are beneath you.” 

“ Madame a raison,” replied the Duc d’Orleans, half drawing his 
eword. “Follow me, sir, and maintain, at least, in a manner befitting 
a colonel of artillery, what you have dared, like a Jesuit, in holes and 
corners, to accuse me of.” 

“No, no!’’ replied the duke, growing dreadfully frightened in earnest, 
and speaking quite spasmodically, “I am ready to own—to declare your 
entire innocence of any connexion with these misfortunes. I declare so- 
lemnly that you are entirely innocent.” 

“ What unworthy—what cowardly conduct!” cried the duchess, fling- 
ing herself on an ottoman. “You dishonour the noble blood of Condé 
that flows in my veins!” 

“ Really, madame,’’ eaid the duke, more careful of preserving his own 
life than of defending the honourable blood of the Condés, “I can’t see 
what you have to do with my conversation with his royal highness, I 
only satisfy conscience in giving a testimony to the loyalty of the Duc 
d’Orleans. Yes, prince, believe me,’ added the crafty pupil of Madame 
de Maintenon, “1 respect you beyond any man in the whole of his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and I will declare my devotion to you, however or 
wherever you please !”” 

“ 1 am satisfied,” said the duke, with a scornful smile. And casting a 
look of commiserate contempt upon all present, he quitted the room as 
abruptly as he had entered. 

After these two celebrated éclats, in which the duke bebaved with such 
spirit, he was no longer assailed by the accusations that before circulated 
everywhere to his prejudice, and had enraged the Parisans against him 
to such a degree that he could scarcely traverse the streets without 
danger, and he was soon after received at court with the distinction due 
to his rank and near relationship to the sovereign. His subsequent con- 
duct as regent, the care and affection with which he watched over the in- 
fant years of the delicate nursiing confided to his care, and the gratitude 
ever expressed by Louis XV. towards him, are further historical guaran- 
tees of the injustice of all these accusations. 

But the excessive and avowed profligacy of his private life, where he 
gloried in resigning himself to the indulgence of every impurity, and his 








open ridicule of all principle and religion, stamp his memory with abhor. 
rence, and eclipee al! bis nobler qualities. Under the guidance of the 
abandoned Dubois iaere conduct was certainly calculated to make him 
undervalue any religion which such a minister), whom bis fa- 
ther had choeen as bis tutor for the express purpose, as it appeared, of 
corrupting bis youth, it is not surprising that be became dissolute in an 
eminent ny p> Without the constant excitement of company and in- 
toxication, he could not exist. Flingiag himself headlong into the most 
monstrous excesses, he gloried in gp that he could exceed all the 
reckless compeers that surrounded him. Irreligious and unprincipled, all 
was lost save a sentiment of honour and an inherent exaltation of soul 
that nothing could eradicate, and which, had it been cultivated by a ju- 
dicious education, would, joined to his splendid acquirements, have made 
him one of the most distinguished characters of an age that boasted a 
Racine, a Bossuet, and a; Boileau.— Pilgrimages to the French Palaces, 





THE MAN ON THE ICEBERG. 


“It isa man!” said the captain, handing his telescope to the mate, af- 
ter a long, steady look ; “ and he seems frozen hard and fast to the side 
ef the iceberg.” 

“ Keep her away!” cried theskipper. “‘So—o—o. Steady!” and by 
thus altering our course we brought the iceberg right a-head. 

The iceberg had been in sight since the weather cleared at midnight, 
when it looked like some high rocky headland, except that, by watching 
the bright stars behind it, we could see its gigantic outlines swaying so- 
lemnly and majestically up and down. There was something sublime] 

d in the slow stately movement of such a mase. There it floated, 
arge enough, bad it been land, to have been the dwelling-place of hun- 
dreds of human beings. The lower part was of so deep a purple as to 
look almost black ; but higher up, it shaded off toa bright azure, then 
to a light pale green, while on its lofty summit were long slender spires 
and pianacles, and pieces of thin transparent ice, worked into all manner 
of fantastic forms, and either of a crystal whiteness, or tinted with a beau- 
tiful pale pink. There were bays and promontories, caves and grottos, 
hills and dells, with every variety of light and shade. The island was 
almost equally divided by a great valley running through its centre, 
This was half filled with snow ; which, thawing slowly in the sun, formed 
the source of a waterfall, at a height so great that it was blown and scat- 
tered into fine rain before it reached the sea. Around its base—on which 
the sea was breaking with a noise less booming and more musical than 
when it dashes on the solid shore—was a broad band of frozen spray, 
which, glittering in the sunshine, looked like the silver setting of an enor- 
mous sapphire. 

Not far from the top, and on the side nearest to us, was a vast, smooth, 
glassy plane, inclining steeply towards the sea, and terminating abruptly 
in a tremendous overhanging precipice. In the very centre of this plane, 
those among us who had good eyes could see a small black spot. It was 
at this, the captain had been peering through his glass, when he said, “It 
is a man!” 

Every glass in the ship was in requisition, and every eye strained to- 
wards one point. The excitement became almost frantic when one of the 
watchers suddenly exclaimed that he saw the man move his hand. 

We approached ; so near at last, that the plateau above, and its dread 
object, were at last hidden from view by the brink of the precipice itself, 
which seemed as if about to roll over and crush us. We sailed along its 
side, frequently lying-to, to explore each nook and corner as we passed. 
The farther end of the island, when we rounded it, presented quite a new 
feature ; the base was sapped away and undermined for about half a 
mile by a succeesion of low cavernous hollows, extending inwards farther 
than we could see, while the sea rushing ia and out tumultuously, made 
the pent-up air within how! and whistle like a hurricane. Altering our 
course again, we steered almost due west under the southern side, where 
its vast shadow spread out far and wide over the ocean. It now looked 
even grander, darker, more fear-inspiring, than before, with the sun beam- 
ing over its rugged crest, or shining through the thinner parts and show- 
ing all the prismatic colours of the rainbow. The form of the ice-island 
was that of an irregular triangle, and in about five hours we had sailed 
completely round it. But there was no single point at which any boat 
ever built could have landed, even had it been a dead calm, and the sea 
as still as a mill-pond ; much less in such a heavy surf as was then foam- 
ing and creaming all around it. No sign of living thing was seen, ex- 
cepting one great sleepy seal, that had crept into a hole jast above wa- 
ter-mark, and lay there as if he was iu comfortable quarters. No sign of 
boat, or spar, or wreck. It was a picture of utter desolation. 

We hove-to again, at the nearest point from which the man upon the 
iceberg comld be seen. He lay on his back with one arm folded in an un- 
usual manner under his head, the whole attitude being one of easy re- 
pose ; indeed, had it not been for the marbly look of his face and hands, 
we could have fancied that he was sleeping soundly. He was clothed as 
one of the better class of seamen, in rough blue pilot-cloth with large 
horn buttons ; he had no hat, and by his side lay a small boat-hook, to 
which was tied a strip of red woollen stuff, apparently a piece of the same 
which he wore round his neck. This, no doubt, the poor fellow had in- 
tended planting on the heights as a signal. In such a thin, clear atmos- 
phere, with the aid of a powerful telescope, even his features might be 
plainly traced, and his iron grey hair was seen moving in the wind. 

The second mate stoutly declared that he recognised the man—he was 
quite sure of it—an old chum and shipmate of his with whom he had 
sailed many a long voyage, and some part of whose wild, varied history 
he told us the next evening. What seemed to convince him more than 
anything, was the peculiar way ia which the dead man’s arm was stowed 
— under his head—his old shipmate always slept so, even in his ham- 
mock. 

Numerous and strange were the conjectures and remarks made by offi- 
cere and men. Who, and what was he? How long had he been there? 
How did he get there? The general conclusion was, that he was one of 
the crew of some vessel wrecked upon the iceberg itself, of which no 
vestige remained. 

“ Yes, like enough,” said one of the sailors ; ‘‘she run into the ice in 
the dark, and went down like a stone, same as we may have done any 
time these last six weeks.’’ 

Ri. Perhaps he was aloft when she struck, and got pitched up where he 
is now. 

“ As like to be pitched into the moon,” rejoined another, contempt- 
uously. “ Why, that there precipice is three times as high as the tauntest 
mast ever rigged.” 

“ Perhaps, now,” suggested a third, “ it’s some awful cruel skipper, 
who’s been a hazing and ill-using of his crew till they couldn’t bear with 
it no longer, and was drove to mutiny, and pat him ashore there, all 
alone, to die by himself, eo as they should not have his blood upon their 
hands ; or maybe he was a murderer.”’ 

“ Ah, Bill,” growled out a previous speaker ; “ you’ve always got 
good word to say for every one, you have.” 

It was a very old man who spoke next ; one who was looked up to a8 
@ great authority on all such matters, although he was usually remarka- 
bly taeiturn, and would never enter into an argument. He quietly de- 
posited his quid in his hat ; and, as this was always done preparatory to 
his making a speech, his shipmates waited in silence for him to begin. 

“ That there ice-island,” he said at last, “ wasn’t launched yesterday, 
nor yet last year, nor the year before, perhaps ; and, by the looks of him, 
he’s been for a pretty long cruise in warm latitudes—last summer, may- 
be—and then come back home for the winter. If you look away yonder 
—there—just this side of that high point like a churcb-steeple, only 
lower down, there’s a place looks darker than the rest. Now, its jast 
there I expect that a great piece bas broken off and drifted away ; aud 
calculate ’twas lower and more shelving off—not so steep and rocky-like 
as it is now. ’Twas there that poor chap was cast ashore from sbip OF 
boat. He was trying to make his way up to the heights to take a look 
round, and hoist a signal, when he lay down and went asleep, and never 
woke again ; only, where he is now, you see, mast have been covered 
with snow then, or he couldn’t have kept his footing.” 

Having said thus much, he replaced the quid in his mouth and spoke 
no more. 

There was no earthly use in waiting longer, and yet the captain seemed 
loth to give the order to fill and bear away. 

“ If the poor fellow had a epark of life in him, he would i id 
fore this, for it’s six or seven hours since we first saw him. But if he di 
move, it would only be to slide down over the precipice, for 00 living 
thing could keep a footing on such a slope as that. And if there are any 
more of them we should have seen them before this time, although we 
could never get them off if we did.” » 

Then pausing enddenly in his walk on the quarter-deck, he gave 
order to get a gun ready forward, and presently came the answer : 

% = ready with the gun, sir.” 

* Fire |” : 

In a few seconds the echo of the loud report resounded from the “y 
wall ; for another instant all was still, and then came a noise like ar 
tling of loud thunder, proceeding from the centre of the berg. a 

The danger of our proximity to this vast object now became 
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parent, and all sail w made to get a good offing. But 
OO tet benny ; a — — —_ — same = 
beard again, only louder, more onged, and acco! 

canlion aogeiey foul, the intensity and nature of which is oder 
indescribable. ‘The vast island was parting in the middle, down ‘ 
couree of the deep valley before mentioned ; and slowly and ~——y : y 
the eastern balf rolled over into the sea, upheaviog what h - ° 
base, in which were imbedded huge masses of rock covered w : ong 
sea-weed. The other part still remained erect, but was sway'Dg ae : 
fro, as if it aleo must capsize. This convulsion caused less — - r 
moil than might have been sup’ , but raised a wave of wed oyu 
dous magnitude, that when it reached our she seemed & _ 45 
everwhelmed by a rolling mountain of water bigher than our _ > 
The good ship rose upon its crest, and before again sinking into the - - 
low, we saw the man upon the iceberg—still in the same een e 
swiftly down the slipper: ~~ ene over the edge of the precipice, 
and plunge into the raging surf. j 

1 eenention of inexpressible relief was experienced by all: it had 
seemed £0 dreadful to sail away and leave him there, unburied and alone ; 
now, at any rate, we had seen the last of him. 





ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


have received fresh intelligence from the United States as to the 
Pat. of Ministerial opinion and resolution with reference to this coan- 
try, and we are sorry to find that the prospects of a settlement of the 
dispute seem more remote than ever. We fear that the letter notifying 
to this Government the dismissal of Mr. Crampton may be every day ex- 
ted in England. This event, which, seen through the mist of the 
ature, was calculated to inspire the most gloomy apprehensions, seems 
to have lost a little of its magnitude as it comes nearer, and to be, after 
all, a not unendurable evil. Considering how much we bave already 
borne—how we have apologized and re-apologized—how we have offered 
to refer our case to arbitration, and submitted to see that arbitration re- 
fused—how we have argued, expostulated, and remonstrated, and all to 
no purpose, we may weil allow this incident to pass over with the rest. 
We have, at any rate, in this case the melancholy satisfaction that we are 
able to make a complete reprisal, and that a fortnight after Mr. Crampton 
has ceased to represent us at Washington, Mr. Dallas will no longer exer- 
cise bis functions as Representative of the United States at the Court of 
St. James. There will, however, be this remarkable difference between 
the two cases—that Mr. Dallas has been treated with all respect, while 
Mr. Crampton will be ordered to leave the territory of the Union after 
having endured more than probably any British Representative in 
any foreign court during the present century has been called upon 
to submit to. Not only bas Mr. Crampton been subjected to a virtual 
trial in the persons of Mesers. Hertz and Strobel, whose veracity he has 
publicly and solemnly disputed, apparently not without very sufficient 
reasons, but a new method of annoyance has been discovered, by which 
it is sought not merely to give a colour to his dismissal, but to affix an 
indelible stain on a hitherto spotless character, and to send our Minister 
back to England not only dismissed, but degraded. Mr. Crampton bas 
advisedly stated in his letters to Lord Clarendon that Mr. Clayton, Mr. 
Marcy, and Mr. Cass have severally admitted to bim that Ruatan is an 
undoubted British possession, with which America has not the slightest 
claim to interfere. This statement is met with denials more or less 
earnest from the different persons implicated by it. But, besides these, 
evidence is now produced that Mr. Crampton has himself admitted the 
falsehood of his own statements. What answer our Minister may be able 
to make to these accusations we do not know. In the meantime it seems 
very difficult to believe that a man of experience and ability should 
make deliberately and advieedly official statements which he has felt 
himself, subsequently, when challenged, obliged to withdraw. Here are 
Mr. Crampton’s own words in the very last letter of the blue book on 
Central America : 


“It will be within your Lordship’s recollection that Mr. Clayton was in- 
formed by Sir Henry Bulwer, before the treaty of 1850 was signed, that 
Ruatan was de jure and de facto a British possession ; and Mr. Clayton has 
on various occasions since, in conversation with me, stated that he considered 
Ruatan i e a British possession as Jamaica or any other British West In- 
dian island.” 


It seems incredible that such a statement can have been disavowed so 
soon after it was made, and under circumstances so critical, and yet this 
is now the accusation which is pressed against Mr. Crampton, and which 
we have reason to believe the United States Ministry intends to support. 
We must hear both sides before we condemn any one ; but to us it cer- 
tainly looks as if the attempt to injure Mr. Crampton by the evidence of 
Hertz and Strobel having failed, some new device was to be hit upon in 
order to justify, in the eyes of the American people, the determination of 
the Government by some means or another to remove the representative 
of Great Britain. At any rate, if Mr. Crampton only remains at Wasb- 
ington to be held up to the American people as a man perpetually striving 
to undermine them by intrigue or traduce them by calumny ; if an insti- 
tution introduced and devised in the interests of peace is to be perverted 
for the purposes of mutual irritation and recrimination, it would seem 
far better that, for a time at least, diplomatic intercourse should cease, 
and, at any rate, that this ground of offence should be taken away from 
between us. The American Government is doing its utmost to reconcile 
us to the impending dismissal of our Minister, and to convince us that 
his absence, however much to be regretted in ordinary times, is now a 
less evil and danger than his remaining in a place where offence seems so 
sure to be given and taken. 

Something more, apparently, than the denunciations of their Govern- 
ment, the debates of their Senate, and the accusations of their press, is 
necessary to convince the American people that ihey have fallen into 
the hands of men who are embarking on wild and dangeroue courses, 
with no fixed object but their own immediate popularity, with no fixed 
principle but their reelection to office. It has become so entirely a part 
of the American practice—at least, of the practice of those possessed of 
cultivated minds and considerable properties—to stand aloof from the 
fierce struggles of politics, and to leave the game to be fought out by more 
ignoble hands, that they seem te have extended to foreign relations the 
same apathy which they exercise with regard to domestic affairs, and to 
feel great surprise that any one should think of treating their government 
as the real and efficient exponent of the national will, instead of some 
fortuitous agglomeration of atoms whirled together by the inexorable 
vortex of party and political necessities, and possessing no other object 
in common than the desire to retain the prize they have won at whatever 
cost, and by whatever means. This view of their Government is repeat- 
edly presented to us by educated Americans, and we are desired to turn 
from the violence of popular leaders and scheming politicians to the opi- 
nion of those great classes who comprise the wealth, the respectability, 
and the equilibrium of the nation. All we can say is, that we have waited 
and appealed in vain ; that step after step has the government of General 
Pierce advanced in its career of violence and aggression, while no voice 
has been raised, no hand stretched out, to arrest a course so full of dan- 
ger and discredit. America will not submit to arbitration, because she 
is determined to seize Nicaragua whether the true terms of the Clayton 
treaty authorize the seizure or not, and every advance we make is sure 
to be met in a spirit which seeks grounds for provocation out of every 
effort to conciliate. From the people of America, in whose name these 

ngs are done, but with whose consent and assent we firmly believe they 
are not done, we seek for aid in vain. They give their Government but 
little support ; but they do nothing to control it, and by their Constitu- 
tion they are unable to remove it. Under these circumstances, we can 
only reiterate the suggestions we have made before—that we should avoid 
all occasions of offence, withdraw all points of contact, restrict ourselves 
within our own rights, and wait with patience to see whether the objects 
of the American Government may not be satisfic.. by something short of 
the last extremity.—London Times, June 4. 


In considering the possibility of war with the United States—its pro- 
bability bas not yet arisen—there is one thing that must be pressed on 
the attention of the cabinet. It is that the Admiralty should impress the 
necessity of exercising the utmost prudence, let us add forbearance on the 
Admiral and all naval officers on our North American Station ; for the 
real danger at present does not so much lie in any deliberate recourse to 
hostilities on the part of either Government, as in a hasty, indiscreet, 
eg sera and unauthorized collision between single cruisers of the 
two States, or in any unnecessary and intemperate interruption of lawfal 
commerce off San Juan del Norte. And as we have already had reports 
of such an incident ia the case of the United States emigrant ship, the 
Reveke, and an English ship of war, it is the imperative duty of Sir 

harles Wood to send, and, if already sent, repeat the most peremp- 
tory instructions on this point to our naval equadron. The question in 
dispute as to Central America are purely and entirely in the domain of 
op ae they are matters pending between the Secretaries of State of 
eBay countries ; and the greatest misfortune that could befall Eng- 

at tLis moment would be the introduction into them of naval as- 











perities, naval opiniomsyas to what the honour of the couatry requires, or 


naval collisions. 


Anytbing of this sort would play into the hands of President Pic. .> and 
assist him in the mischievous and wicked use to which he is trying ied -* 
t he, 

his advisers and cabal are prepared to retain, 7 risking war, the power 
at that the British Go- 

vernment will aid him in this monstrous design, by directly doing aught 
to preenene hostilitiee, or by any declaration of war, would be a piece 
ty not to be thought of. If, then, the conduct of our cruisers be 

equally temperate and moderate, and if all chance of collision on their 
emp be avoided, President Pierce may find himself rather out-witted in 
is policy ; for though he hae, as President, power to accept war, when 
declared ag sinst the United States, and is, of course, bound to resent and 
vindicate the honour of their flag, when attacked by the naval force of 
another Government, the President of the United States, be it remem- 
bered, bas no authority by virtue of his office to declare war against ano- 
ther country. He may, it is true, pursue a policy that must inevitably 
bring the United States to the brink of hostilities—and that President 
Pierce is certainly now doing ; he may persevere in this polley, although 
opt any of 

his recommendations on domestic questions—and that is President Pierce’s 
ition, He may go headlong on in his career of wickedness, after he 

a8 lost the respect and support of the pee party which made him 
n England it is the prerogative 

of the Crown to declare war, as it is also to make peace ; but no such au- 
thority is reposed in the Chief Magistrate of the United States; and its 
absence, is one great safeguard for the preservation ef tranquility, if our 
Government are only wise and calm, and our cruisers prudent and un- 


the Central American question and the zecruitment dispute. 


they have abused, appears only too certain. 


of insan 


he has not influence enough over Con to iaduce it to 


President ; but there his power stops. 


officious. 
By the Constitution of the United States, the President has literally 


no power in the matter ; for by clause XI. of Section VIII. of the Con- 


stitution, itisenacted: ‘“ The Congress shall have power to declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and to make rules concerning — 
tures on Jand and water.” If, then, President Pierce be disappointed in 


his expectations of having war declared against the United States, or of 


its becoming inevitable from an accidental collision, the question is, can 
he induce Congress to exercise its undoubted authority of declaring war 


against England on his recommendation? We are persuaded that if 


common prudence and discretion be exercised on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and by the officers in command of our North American squadron on 
the other side, President Pierce will never think of making any such re- 
commendation to Congress ; and that, if he did, Congress would treat it 
with the same contempt with which it has treated all his other recom- 
mendations. No, Mr. Franklin Pierce’s game is something very differ- 
ent from this: it is to play the bully, and to hector himself at our ex- 
pense into the Presidency again, even at the risk of war, if we are weak 
and foolish enough to meet bim more than half way in his extravagances 
and reckleesnese. For that very reason it is our policy to look calmly 
on while he plays his last desperate stake at the presidential faro-table. 
If the evil time does come—if the Devil allows Mr. Pierce another turn 
of sucvess—if war be thrust upon us, we have spirit enough to vindicate 
our honour, and force enough to deal signal punishment on those who 
compel us to take up arms. But meanwhile, just in proportion as ex- 
citement prevails at Washington, let temperance predominate here ; and 
if we cannot rouse by our calmness the better sort of citizens in the Re- 
public to vindicate, in this unnecessary emergency, the common sense 
and self-respect of our common origin and common interests, let us, at 
all events, by our abstinence assist them in averting the misfortune of 
another term of Presidency for Mr. Franklia Pierce. 

We do not undervalue the importance of the United States Govern- 
ment obtaining, through Walker’s success, now that his Government is 
recognized, a command of that route from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to 
the neutrality of which it is bound by the Clayton-Bulwer Convention. 
We can perfectly appreciate the danger of encouraging these springs be- 
yond the bounds of civilization, which first annexed Texas, then acquired 
California, afterward grasped at Cuba, and have now laid a heavy hand 
on Nicaragua ; and we know not where this doing evil that good may 
come is to stop. But we have no mission to avert all the moral evils 
that may arise from United States Fillibusterism. Our duty is to take 
care of oureelves and our own interests, and though it be much more ad- 
vantageous to us that am independent, instead of a dependent, State 
should possess this interoceanic route, that is not a question on which we 
are going to war. We heartily wish and pray for the success of Costa Rica 
in the cause of national independence which that little State is eo gal- 
lantly defending, but further assistance than sympathies and remonstrances 
we have none to give. So far our course is clear enough. But if the 
whole of the State of Nicaragua ig to fall under the control of the United 
States, it cannot be expected that we will recede from our demand to 
have San Juan made a free port, or retire from the Bay of Islands. Sub- 
stantially the Clayton-Balwer Convention will become worthless and in- 
operative, if Walker, now that his Government is recognized at Wash- 
ington, shall fairly establish himself in Nicaragua ; and the argument in 
support of our abandonment of our pretensions to those islands, and to 
the protection of Mosquito, will fall to the ground, when the treaty on 
which it is founded ceases to be binding on the United States. If, then, 
anew colony is to be formed in Nicaragua from the United States, we 
also shall have a claim to establish a colony in the Bay of Islands that 
will at least give us some power over the route through Nicaragua to the 
Pacific—a place of refreshment for our cruisers, a depot for our commerce. 

That President Pierce will follow up this utter abandonment of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Convention in his recognition of Walker, by dismissing 
Mr. Crampton, appears likely enough. Indeed we have good reason to 
believe that Mr. Crampton has already reached Toronto. But Mr. Cramp- 
ton dismissed, ought we to send away Mr. Dallas, and suspend all dip- 
lomatic intercourse with the Cabinet of Washiagton? That may, we 


think, be doubted. The ground on which Mr. Crampton’s recall has been 


demanded is, that his proceedings in the recruitment question have ren- 


de red his further residence at Washington “unacceptable” to the United 
Now, diplomatically, they have a perfect right to 


States Government. 


express and to act on that opinion. To act on it must necessarily give 


offence to the Government of England ; but retaliation does not as neces- 
sarily or as lo gically follow offence; and so, notwithstanding Mr. Dallas 
is packing up his portmanteau, we hope the British Cabinet will think 


twice before they send him away.— Daily WVews, June 4. 





THE GREAT POISON CASE. 


After a trial of unexampled duration, conducted with singular ability, 
the most impartial fairness, and the most exemplary patience, William 
Palmer has been found guilty by the just judgment ot his country. The 


verdict by which he has been thus branded as one of the most odious and 


execrable of felons must long siace have been anticipated by all those 
who have attentively watched the progress of this most remarkable inves- 


tigation. It was impossible to read the lucid and masterly address with 


which the Attorney-General opened the case for the prosecution without 


feeling that if the evidence at all came up to the statement the prisoner 
at the bar wasa doomed man. The evidence did come up to the state- 
ment. In the six days occupied by the case for the prosecution there was 
not a single material witness who broke down, not a single material point 
which was not made out. As the long detail of proof evolved itself, it 
was curious to watch how each fact seemed to fall into its proper place, 
till link by link there was substantiated in evidence that chain of cir- 
cumstantial narrative which the skill of the great advocate had already 
wound in deadly, but polished, folds round the culprit’s neck. The case 
for the prosecution was altogether admirably got up. The interests of 
truth and society were in good hands. It is fortunate, indeed, that it was 
80. Had a single weak point been left—had there been any gap in the 
evidence—any break in that continuity of circumstances, each in itself 
unimportant, but in their aggregate effect overwhelming—instant advan- 
tage would have been taken of it by the counsel for the defence, and in- 
stead of rejoicing, as we now do, at the just doom by which this unparal- 
leled offender has been overtaken, we should have had, in all probability, 
to submit to the scandal! and the misfortune of witnessing his escape. 

In a case of such absording interest we may safely conclude that the 
generality of our readers have made themselves acquainted with the 
evidence, as it has day after day been recorded in our columas. On the 
geevees occasion we shall only glance at a few of the more salient points, 

he case for the prosecution was, that Palmer had an interest in Cook’s 
death ; that he first practised on him by antimony, and fiaally poisoned 
him by strychnia ; that all the symptoms under which Cook died were 
referable to poisoning by strychnia, and to nothing else ; while the ad- 
mitted failure to discover any traces of strychuia ia the body after death 
was not in inself incompatible with guilt, and was utterly nugatory as a 
defence in the face of all the proved tacts of the case. The defence took 
issue On all these points—but principa!|ly relied on the abseace of motive, 
and the non-discovery of poison ia the dead body. Neither of these 


grounds, though both were urged with considerable ingenuity and confi- 


dence, could give rise for a moment to any reasonable doubt. As to mo- 
tive, it wae abundant. On this point it is only necessary to recall the 
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facts of Palmer’s position on Tuesday, the 13th of November, 
Cook's horse, Polestar, won the Shre He bad long been 
in difficulties, For two years bis normal state had been that of a man 
who is paying constantly increasing losses by perpetually 

loans. His book was almost uniformly ill made up. He bad re 

raised money at 60 per cent. on the securities ef tife policies and 
acceptances. In 1854 he had jast managed to clear himself by what no 
one, we suppcee, will now doubt to have been the timely proceeds of an 
enormous crime. In September of that year his wife perished, and he 
obtained the £13,000 for which he bad insured her life. In 1855 he made 
a desperate effort to secure the eame resource. 

In August of that year Walter Palmer, the brother, died, just in time 
to satisfy the pressing claims of his creditors; and if the offices bad paid 
the £13,000 for which the brother’s life had also been insared, the oom 
poisoning cases might{never have been heard of. But the offices 
and Palmer’s case at once became desperate. The usurers rapidly grew 
importanate. Pratt held acceptances to the extent of £11,500, every one 
of which had been forged by Palmer in his mother’s name. Palmer had 
made unheard-of efforts to carry on the battle. He had frequently sent 
up small remittances to Pratt ; he had imploringly pressed for time. “ Ae 
well,” exclaims the Attorney-Creneral, “might a man appeal for mercy 
to a rabid tiger, as to a usurer when the securities he has advanced upon 
have failed.” On the 9th November, Pratt, tired of lawyers’s letters, ac- 
tually issued a writ for £4,000 against Palmer and his mother. 
thing, forgery and all, was on the point of immediate exposure. Palmer 
had £9 16s. at his banker’s, and not another resource in the world. Shrews- 
bury races came op. He was obliged to borrow £25 in order to go there. 
He had a borse—The Chiken—to run at those races ; eventually it did 
run, and lost. Cook’s horse, Polestar, was more fortunate. On Tuesday, 
Nov. 13, 1855, Polestar won the Shrewsbury Handicap. Cook had large 
payments made to him on the course. He gave Fisher between £700 and 
£800 to take care of for him on the Tuesday night. Fisher returned it te 
him the next morning, and since that time it has never been accounted 
for. Besides this, Cook was to receive in London on the next Monda: 
(the 19th), the settling day at Tattersall’s, a sum of £1,020, as ap) 
by his betting-book. That book, which was sworn to be in his possession 
up to the time of his death—which Palmer must obviously have consulted 
before he went up to town on the Monday to receive Cook’s debts—has 
never been found since. 

If Palmer could procure this sum of nearly £2,000, and appropriate it 
to his own uses, was there no motive here? he f wf a judicious use of 
this £2,000 he could get rid of the pressure of his liabilities until January 
—he would have nearly two months’ respite from the usurers ; and to 
the sanguine temper of a turf man, two months, under such circumstan- 
ces, is a species of eternity. True, Palmer owed at that time about 
£19,000 in the ageregate ; but a larger sum than £19,000 has been made 
by the reckless gamblers of the turf on the issue of a single race. Time 
—time, was all the man wanted—a month’s, a week’s, a day’s respite was 
worth everything. And time he deliberately purchased oy Cook’s des- 
truction. While Cook, having left Shre and returned to Rageley, 
is labouring under the effects of antimony administered by Palmer, 
man, who was compelled to borrow money in order to carry him to the 
races, and who, instead of winning, had lost there, is found paying away 
money to the more pressing creditors who were harassing him at Ru eley. 
On Monday, the 19th, he leaves Cook ill at the Talbot, and goes bh 
to get paid at Tattersall’s those bets which Cook has won. Every farthing 
of these bets is applied by Palmer’s directions to getting time on the 
for whose payment Pratt is pressing him. Motive !—why it is not left 
to speculations. We need not ask what motive he could have had, we 
need only ask what he has actually proved to have done. How did he 
collect these winnings of Cook’s? How did he procure the accurate in- 
formation of the sums due to him by different parties in town? How— 
but by Cook’s betting-book? What became of this book? It has never 
been produced. When Palmer was asked about it by the stepfather of 
his victim, his reply was, “Oh, it’s of no use; a dead man’s bets are 
void.” True, but Cook’s bets had been received during his life. They 
were taken on Monday, 19th; Cook died on Tuesday, the 20th. Who 
received them? Palmer. Who was answerable for them? Palmer 
= — = ag eer in a rae pee ge ? Palmer. farthing of 

no Monday, having thus app to bis own purpose every 

Cook’s winnings, Palmer returns to Rugeley. The antimony has been a 
failure—some more stringent means are requisite. It is absolutely indis- 
pensable to Palmer’s safety that Cook d never rise from the on 
which he oie to learn the manner in which his money has been ap- 
~~ Ono his return ~pareeyel on = age - = hee my Newton, 

almer purchased three grains f strychnine ; on t! a , beyond a 
doubt, be purchased six Of the manner in which this quantity of 
strychnine was disposed of no attempt was made on the part of the de- 
fence to offer any account. On Monday and Tuesday Palmer is in pos- 
session of this deadly poison ; on the Monday Cook is seized with fright- 
fal spasms in consequence of taking pills administered by Palmer: on 
Tuesday, within one bour after taking a similar dose, he expires in the 
terrible convulsions of spasmodic tetanus. How to judge from the symp- 
toms alone, was that tetanus caused? Taking the whole evidence to- 
gether on this point, it completely corroborates the opinion of the most 
eminent surgeon of our time. Sir Benjamin Brodie distinctly declared 
that, referring to the symptoms themselves and the course they took, the 
tetanus of which Cook died was not idiopathic (or constitutional), not 
traumatic (or caused by external injury), but that it was referable to 
nothing else but poisoning by strychnia. In the deplorable case of Mrs. 
Serjeantson Smith, where strychnia was the undoubted cause of death, 
the symptons were almost identical with those of Cook. The 
convu sions, the cense of suffocation, the dying request of the agonized 
sufferer, “ Turn me over,” the iron rigidity of the limbs, the frightful dis- 
tortion, the incurved body, the absolute emptiness of the heart were the 
same in both. . 

But then in Cook’s case there was no strychnia foundin the body. Ad- 
mitted ; but what does tbat prove? One of twothings, neither of which 
is in any way incompatible with guilt. Either that Dr. Taylor did not 
employ the proper tests, or that the dose administered had been go nicely 
calculated that it was only just sufficient to kill, and was consequently 
all absorbed in the system. Halfa grain destroyslife. Experiment shows 
that when two grains are administered the poison can be reproduced in 
some abundanee—wheao one grain is taken, it can still be detected— 
but when only half a grain, there is no instance in which it has been 
discovered. 

Fortunately for the safety of society and the interests of justice, the 
admirable reply of the Attorney-General and the masterly summing up 
of the Lord Chief Justice, guided the jury to cardinal points through 
the mass of irrelevant matter in which they might otherwise have been 
bewildered. Nor would it be fair to omit all mention of the debt of grati- 
tude which the public certainly owes to the jary, who for a period of 14 
days have given their close and undivided attention to this most arduous 
and protracted case. They have manfully done their duty. The work of 
investigation is completed ; it is now for the law to take tes course. The 
safety of society imperatively demands that no mistaken clemency should 
be shown to so unexampled an offender against its most sacred laws as 
the wretch who was yesterday condemned to die a felon’s death by the 
stern sentence of retributive justice—London Daily News, May 28. 





EPSOM RACES—THE DERBY. 


The Londouer’s holiday (Wednesday, May 28) began in sunshine and 
ended in showers. The rain of the previous night had laid the dust, and 
seldom have we seen the country look brighter, and the roads gayer with 
every kind of vehicle that runs upon wheels, from the aristocratic carri- 
age and four to the costermonger’s donkey-cart. Everybody was in good 
humour, for the moraing air was fresh and genial. The gay toilets of 
the ladies made some of the carriages look like moving bouquets that 
might have been borrowed from the Crystal Palace ; while crowds dis- 
played in humbler vehicles that “ Sunday finery” which the ascetic Baines 
so much abhore. Notwithstanding the facilities of the railways and the 
immense numbers they carry off, the roads were occasionally blocked up, 
and for hours a continuous unbroken stream of carriages, © 
carts, four-in-hand, gigs, Hansoms, omnibuses, cabs, and butcher's carts, 
with their fast trotters, poured in unbroken line to the Downs, except 
when a break-down or a cantankerous jibber temporarily stopped the way, 
calling down anything but benedictions both loud and deep apon the un- 
happy victim. Side by side with the equestrian who seemed to have been 
born on horseback—a modern centaur—might be seen some per clerk, 
making his first appearance in public outside a horse, to infinite 
amusement of little boys and nursery-maids looking over the garden walls. 
Then first the lackless wight learnt, as Joho Gilpia learnt before him, the 
true connexion between horseflesh and chaff. Here a jolly tar, whose 
knowledge of the sea was limited to the water between Chelsea and 
Battersea, would bid him “ hold on fore and aft ;” then an impudent bat 
cher boy would call upon him to stop, while he ran to fetch a piece of- 
string to tie his legs under bis rosinante’s belly. Others would hail him 
with, Snip, cross your legs upon the shepboard,” and similar circus-bora 
jokes, But our hero, smiling serenely from his elevation, would ride 
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calmly on, not 
to ride in leathers that do not gall. 


without a prophetic feeling that he would retarn 
n far se cound than When ba toasted. Von cuivis con- 


it we are at the course—a mul inous picnic of thousands upon 
thousands, for the first race is over, and Fortnum and Mason’s bhamp- 
ers are opened and the champagne corks are popping here, and the 
ginger. beer, soda water, and lemonade fizzing up there. Nigger melo- 
are reaping a golden barvest ; dark-eyed gypsy women are examin- 

ing the palms and telling the fortanes of many a blushing damsel of 
high and low degree, half-pleased and balf ashamed. Here is the thimble- 
rigger with his table, and there the policeman who puts him and his 
“ pals” to flight with a glance of bis eye. Come into this booth, and 
under the very nose of A 365 you may risk ad fortune upon the cast of 
the dice or.the colour of a card, Hark, there goes the saddling bell. 
Bets are made thick and fast; they are clearing the course ; hampers 
are hastily closed ; the stands are filling; the last miserable dog has 
been hooted up and down the line ; evcrybeay is in expectation; the 
clerk of the course and his aides-de-champ are galloping up and down 
red-faced and breathless; the restless horses with their vari-coloured 
riders canter along to the startin , and at last all are in line and 
ready. “ They’re off—they’re off,” cry a thousand voices ; but as we 
cannot see them yet, for they have disappeared behind the bill, let us 
mention that after two false starts, 24 horses in pretty t order. 
“ You might have covered them with a handkerchief,” says a by-stander. 
The betting was 20 to 1 against Ellington, 14 to 1 against Yellow Jack, 11 
to 2 againet Cannobie, 3 to 1 against Fazzoletto, But here they 
come all ina line across the corner. Hysterical laughing, shouting, 
swearing, straining are pow the order of the day, The earth shakes 
under the feet of the horses; they approach and pass like a whirlwind. 
“The is dreadful !” “Good horses!” “Noble race!” “ Where’s 
the favourite?” ‘Echo answers nowhere. “No—yes—it can’t be pos 
sible ; hurrah, Ellington’s the Little Wonder of the year.” The horses 
came in in the following order :—Ellington, Yellow Jack, Cannobie, 
Fazzoletto, 1,000 to 60 had been taken upon Ellington, notwithstand- 
ing his two defeats at York and Chester races. He was ridden by Ald- 
craft, one of the cleverest and most determined jockies of the day. 

And now the rain becomes heavier, and the ladies that left town bloom- 
ing like Floras return drooping Ike Niobes. And so ended the Derby of 
1856, The official return is as follows : 
The Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, hft., for three-year-olds—colts 8st. 7lb. ; fil- 

lies Sst. 2lb. ; the second to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes. One mile and 

ahalf. New Course. 213 subs. 


Admiral Harcourt’s 9 Flying Dutchman............ (Aldcroft.) 1 

Mr. Howard’s Yellow Jack, by Birdcatcher................++0.-+-- (Wells) 2 

Lord J. Scott’s Cannobie, by Melbourne.................-.- (R pete 
a 


Lord Derby’s Fazzoletto, by Orlando............-+......seeeees 
Twenty others started. 
Prince Albert and Prine Frederick William of Prussia were amongst 
the notables present. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC OPERA SINGER. 
On Saturday night, the 24th ult., Mademoiselle Piccolomini, made her 
début at the Queen’s Theatre, London in Verdi’s new opera La Traviata, 
which is generally spoken of as, musically, contemptible. The young lady’s 
own success was none the less great. One of the more temperate weekly 
papers of the following Saturday says of her. 


The triumph of Mdlle. Piccolomini, as the heroine of the new opera, 
‘was aseured very soon after her first entrance, and continued increasing 
till the fall of the curtain at the end of the last act. Of her vocal abili- 
ties we shall not speak until we have heard her in some opera which shall 
adequately call them forth. La Traviata, musically considered, is little 
more than a series of pretty ballads, mostly in triple time ; when, there- 
fore, we state that the performance created an enthusiasm rarely display- 
ed by so fashionable an audience, it will readily be imagined that the his- 
trionic powers of Malle. Piccolomini are of no ordinary kind, and that 
to them was mainly due the brilliant success of the new opera. And in- 
deed, a more accomplished actress has seldom trod the operatic stage. 
Her enunciation is beautifully clear—her action always graceful and ap- 

her pourtrayal of every shade of emotion called forth by 
of the passing scene is so true to nature as to appeal at once 
and irresistibly to the hearts of all who behold her. An opera better 
adapted for the display of these qualities could hardly have been chosen ; 
and should her chief excellence reside in her bistrivnic talent, she may 
tulate herself on the good fortune which enabled her to make her 
début so advantageously. If,on the other band, she be equally accom- 
— as a singer and as an actress, she will lose no time in proving the 
it by appearing in some opera which requires great singing as well as 
admirable acting ; and in that case she will at once attain a place in 
public favour which may well content her loftiest ambition—a place from 
which neither envy nor bad taste will have power to dislodge her. 


In more flowery strain, the I//ustrated News thas adds to its flatter- 
ing criticism. 


Nature waives ceremony with certain beings. Great musicians are 
recognised in the first tones, and noble minds declare themselves by an 
impulee. This was the case with Maria Piccolomini, who made her first 
appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last. Descended from 
one of the most ancient and most illustrious patrician families of Rome, 
this gifted girl, urged on by an invincible impulse—with that confidence 
of success which is so often the companion of real genius—cast aside all 
the prerogatives of her high station, and, despite the tears and the en- 
treaties of her noble relations of the houses of the Piccolomini and the 
gues, she made her début at Rome to earn the laurels and the fame of 





e. 

Rank, position, fortune, family traditions, even the grim portraits of 
her mail-clad ancestors, were of no avail against the mighty tide of song 
that surged within the gentle breast of this girl of seventeen summers. 

She made her début at Rome in 1852, at the Argentine Theatre, in 
Donizetti’s opera of “ Polinto.” 

Her subsequent and brilliant career we bave,not room to trace; but 
we copy the remarks of the Times, after her second appearance. It had 
most highly lauded the first. 


The reeult of Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s second appearance last night 
was more than confirmatory of the success that attended her débiit on 
Saturday. Rarely do we see an artist so imperceptibly and so surely 
grasp the sympathies of an audience till the mild approval at the begia- 
ning has increased into enthusiasm at the end. And yet the opera, save in 
the finale to the first act, does not afford room for one of the feats of those 
vocalization that ordinarily cause thunders of applause to reward the 
prima donna of lyric drama. It is Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s truthful 

ion of the sentiments she has to embody, the force of her “ points,” 
the accurate detail of her by-play, that gain for her the suffrages of her 
hearers. They applaud lines rather than passages, andregard the music 
more as a form of ¢locution than as a specimen of an independent art. 
An opera in which the composer’s work may be set down asnought looks 
like a sort of solecism, but, nevertheless, that such a thing is to be found’ 
and in a thriving condition, may be ascertained by any one who will 
witness La Traviata. 

While, however, we record the continued triamph of Mademoiselle Pic- 

i, we must express our regret that the French piece on which Za 
Traviata is based was followed so closely by the Italian poeta. Surely 
some means might have been found of preserving the situations of M. 
Damas without retaining the ‘social position of the original dramatis 
persone. A virtuous young lady who loved devotedly, was insulted at 
a large party, and ultimately diedjof consumption, would have served just 
as well for a heroine asa Parisian Jorette. At the Theatre du Vaudeville, 
the lives of le whose existence lies hurs de société, are found to fur- 
nish exceedingly pleasant plots, but London audiences have happily not 
yet grown used to euch society. 





Lorp Brovenam.—We regret to announce the death of the only sis- 
ter of Lord Brougham, which took place on the 25th inst. The mourn- 
fal event has happened at a moment when his lordship is far from well, 
although to the last moment assiduous in the discharge of his Parlia- 
mentary duties, both jadical and political. The following letter from his 
lordship was read the other evening by the Lord Chancellor in the House 
of Lords :—“ My dear Lord Chancellor.—I am sorry that I must trouble 
you to take charge of the Carlisle petition and of my bills, as I am un- 
able to attend, being very unwell ; but besides, I find that 17 years (since 

afilictions in 1839) have, both by the length of time and the work, 


me unable to struggle as I then did, and I may, venture to 
hope Ihave earned a title to some rest under the present distress, 
Two of the bills are in their last ; bat by far the most important 


(the Judicial Statistics) is not, and I earnestly recommend it to your 


care. The prints are delivered to-day, and the numerous schedules, ela- 
borately most carefully prepared, really exhaust the whole subject, 
and give a complete system of judical statistics, civil and crimina), gene- 


ral and local. As I shall almost immediately leave towa, I hope you 
may receive this so as to act upon it before I go.” Lord Brougham will, 
we believe, quit town immed ae ee for Strathfleldsaye or West- 
mebeland.- London paper, May 29. 

Piscatorny.—The Strasburgh Railway has jast brought to Paris for 
the Exhibition in the Champs-Blysées aboat 3,000 fish from the Artifi- 
cial Piscicultural Establishment formed at Huningen by the French 

overnment. They consist of salmon from the Danube, trout from the 
akes of Switzerland, and grayling from the lake of Constance. These 
last named have only been batched this spring; the salmon and trout 
are 14 months old, and are 4§ to 6j inches long. There are two sal- 
mon three years old, one of which is nearly 19 inches long by 13 inches in 
circumference. These fish are conveyed in cylindrical reservoirs made of 
tin, the water being renewed frequently.— Paris /etter. 





Tus Pore AND THE Emperor NapoLeon.—The Governmental Corriere 
Jtaliano learns that the age demanded from the Emperor of the French, 
as a mark of gratitude for his having “ condescended” to be the god-fa- 
ther of his child, the abolition of civil payne sr for the fature, and the 
transfer of the registers of marriage to the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
Emperor is said to have given a point-blank refusal. 





Tue ImpartTiaL ArsitratTor.—I believe I am correct in stating that the 
French government has used every effort to remove those unhappy com- 
plications which have led to the suspension of diplomatic relations be- 
tween England and America. The government of the Emperor will, I 
understand, continue to exercise its offices in the same spirit of re- 
conciliation, and should the two nations be found engaged in actual war, 
no doubt England may reckon on the active alliance of France.—JVot 
Srem Punch, but from a Paris Political letter in the London Morning 
Post. 

TELEGRAPHIC WIRES BETWEEN EvroPre anp AmeErica.—The steamship 
Propontes, with the new submarine electric telegraph cable, which is to 
cross the Gulf of St. Lawrence and connect Newfoundland with Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, sailed from London on the 2nd June. The cable 
will be laid down during the present month, and will form the first link 
in the London and New York Submarine Electric Telegraph line, which 
it is confidently anticipated here will be in successful operation between 
London and New York within twelve or eighteen months. 

















FINE ARTS. 


GouPiL & CO. have Just Published Two Beaatifal Mezzotint 
ENGRAVINGS after HOLF“LD: 


‘*FAMILY PRAYER,’’ 


and 
“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION.’’ 
Also 
“MY WIFE, MY HORSE, AND Y DOGS.” 
> alter Dé D&BUX. = 
Together with a choice variety of LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV- 


INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMUSEMENTS INTHE CITY. 





BBoapwayr THEATRE..... Entertainments by the Company. 


—_—_——— : 





N TBLO’S GARDEN .«. ... 0.6.6.6. 5 ec cee cee cee cee cee eee eens The Ravels. 





EBORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiset. Tickets 25 cente. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, Proprietors 


—————_—_—_—_$_$_${_${_{__—_—_—__——_—_— 
Marriep—On Thursday, June 19, at the residence of the bride’s father, b 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooke, Rector of St. Bartholomew’s, GEORE HASTINGS, 
of Brooklyn, to LAURA HELEN, second daughter of James L. Curtis, of 
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England and the United States. 

If the possibility of a collision between England and the United States 
were of less portentous consequence than it is, the contrast between the 
merits of the dispute in which the two Governments are now involved, 
and the proportions which that dispute has already assumed, would 
be positively ridiculous. But the magnitude of the evils, which a war 
between the great Anglo-Saxon Commonwealths would inflict upon the 
world,| forbids us to treat with due contempt the unworthy agencies by 
which the public mind on either side the Atlantic has been gradually 
brought to contemplate as a possibility a catastrophe so tremendous, that 
every respectable statesman must regard it as the evil of evils against 
which he is to provide, by all imaginable forbearance, and by every sacri- 
fice short of national honour. We must therefore be content toset before 
our readers the present aspect of the difficulties, which the diplomacy of 
London and of Washington has conjured out of questions so simple as 
to justify the remark of the anonymous American quoted by Lord Elgin 
in the Peers’—“ that Mr. Marcy and Lord Clarendon could settle the 
whole matter in five minutes conversation.” 

The history of this wkole affair is a chronicle of misunderstanding, and 
if we may be allowed to use a very plebeian but very expressive phrase, 
we must say that we have never known an important piece of business 
to be more needlessly and more absurdly “muddled.” That “ inex- 
orable policy’ to which Mr. Dallas alluded in his speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, as the only force which could impel the two countries into 
war, rashly and recklessly as it bas been pursued by the American Pre- 
sident and his cabal, could hardly have been even so successful as it has 
already proved to be in complicating our mutual relations, had it been 
met and thwarted at every step by entire frankness and the clearest and 
most correct diplomacy, on the part of her Majesty’s Ministers and of the 
British representative in this country. Such at least is our impression, 
hinted at not unfrequently before in the columns of the 4/bion, and daily 
confirmed by the new revelations which are daily set before us, as well as 
by the glimpses we catch into mysteries of diplomatic intercourse not yet 
made plain. How far we may be correct in this view time alone can 
show ; but the tone of surprise with which the London Times on the 
4th of June (in an article which wil! be found in another column) al- 
ludes to the disagreeable questions of veracity, raised at Washington be- 
tween our Minister and some of the most respectable of the American 
Senators, would seem to indicate that this aspect of the matter has not 
yet been fully examined in England. 

Meanwhile, how do we stand ? 

Of course we shall not attempt the im possible task of following up and 
analyzing all that has been said upon the subject on either side of the 
Atlantic since our last issue ; for, were that task not impossible, it would 
still be unprofitable. We learn, for instance, that Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, in the Commons, put a question to Lord Palmerston in respect to 
American affairs, and that Lord Palmerston replied to that question in 
the vaguest and most amiable way ; but neither from the question nor 
from the reply do we gather anything beyond the facts, that the relations 
of England with America are disturbed, just at present, and that Lord 
Palmerston has reason to hope they will not long continue to be dis- 
turbed. This, it will be admitted, throws no particular light on the pre- 
sent or the future of the pending difficulties. Nor shall we undertake to 
prognosticate the course of events. Almost every step that has yet been 
taken in this business has been of so unexpected a nature, so little in 
conformity either with the real interest or the rea! disposition of the two 
countries concerned, that it would be quite idle to waste our time in 
speculating on steps yet tocome. All thatis positive with regard to the 





present may be briefly sammed up as follows ; and we pray the reader to 





pardon some unavoidable repetition, in our endeavour oace more to pat 
matters in their true light. 

The many subjects of dispute are two in number—the Central A merj- 
can question, and the Enlistment question. In regard to the first, it ig 
plain that the British Cabinet had been led in some way (how has only 
been partially established,) into the belief that the American Goverp- 
ment were disposed to cooperate with Eagland in discouraging the pro- 
gress of fillibusterism in Nicaragua. By this belief the British Ministry 
were doubtless encouraged to hope that the American Government would 
listen favourably to the British proposition for an amicable adjustment 
by arbitration of the questions at issue between the two countries, in reg. 
pect to the Central American treaty. The American Government on the 
other hand denies having given any grounds for this belief on the part 
of the British, and further avers that no proposition for arbitration op 
the points at iseue in reepect of Central America was handed in from Eng- 
land, at a time when such a proposition coald have been well received 
and acted upon. Here it is evident that each government has been mis. 
led or misinformed in regard to very important measures ; and the dis. 
pute between the nations subsides into a delinquency on the part of some 
official or officials. What may be done, if arbitration be finally refused, 
is not immediately pressing ; and we have heretofore hinted that the odium 
of Mr. Pierce’s recognition of Walker depends on the correctness, or other- 
wise, of Mr. Crampton’s interpretation of Mr. Marcy’s views, as trans- 
mitted by our Minister to Lord Clarendon, and by him made public 
through the House of Peers, 

In respect to the enlistment question, it is also plain that the British 
government took every possible precaution against interfering with the 
Neutrality Laws of the United States, and intended that its agents should 
be governed by the strictest regard for the requirements of those lawe, 
The United States authorities maintain that whatever may have been the 
good intentions of the British Goverment, the acts of the British official 
agents in this country were clearly illegal and so demand the punishment 
of the offenders. The British Government declines, in reply, to accept 
as conclusive that evidence of the guilt of its servants which had satis- 
fied the American Government ; and the American Government, conse- 
quently, finds itself obliged, by a decent regard for consistency and for its 
own character, to dismiss the minister against whom the great body of 
evidence collected by the authorities most heavily weighed. But not 
content with this dismiseal which, as we said at the time, came upon us 
somewhat unexpectedly, because it was a logical consequence of the posi- 
tion previously assumed by Mr. Pierce’s Government, the American 
Cabinet accompanied the ungracious act with a measure of the harshest 
injustice towards three respectable representatives of British interests, 
the Consuls at New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 

At this moment therefore the ostensible openings for serious con- 
tention between the Governments are two and only two in number—the 
difficulty in respect to the acceptance or nonacceptance by the American 
Government of the offer made by our own! to submit the Central Ameri- 
cap question to arbitration ; and the steps to be taken in retaliation of 
the dismissal of our representatives. That the administration of Mr. 
Pierce has been marked by a deliberate disregard of the interests which 
link England to America, almost without a parallel in American history, 
is unfortunately but too true. The diplomatic ralations of two of the 
greatest nations of the earth have been treated by the American Bxecu- 
tive and his advisers as mere machinery, wherewith to affect the cause of 
party movements in America, and it may well be doubted whether the 
thing which has been will cease to be, even though the positive danger of 
war loom distinctly in the distance. Yet as the failure of Mr. Pierce to 
secure a re-nomination to the Presidential Chair has removed one great 
temptation to this terrible trifling with serious matters, we may perhaps 
anticipate that a graver and more dignified policy will now prevail in 
the Cabinet at Washington, and that the evident desire of the British 
Government and the British people to avoid any unnecessary aggrava- 
tion of the questions in dispute will be met in a like spirit. 

At all events it is certaia that the hope of a pacific adjustment of mat- 
ters, about the pacific adjustment of which it is a scandal and a shame 
that a moment’s doubt should be allowed to exist, must rest mainly on 
the temperance and good sense of the better class of people on both sides 
of the Atlantic. And we cannot, therefore, too strongly express our 
hope that our brethren of the press in England and America—ay, and in 
Canada too—will bear in mind the immense responsibility which rests 
upon them at such a time, and will sedulously avoid inflaming in any way 
that agitation which, springing from however slight and trifling an origin, 
becomes dangerous when it has once fairly attacked the body politic. 
Our American contemporaries will do well to remember that, as England 
has no possible material interest to advance by a war with America, the 
only cause which can precipitate her into a conflict, so much to be de- 
precated, must be looked for in the direction of national self-respect and 
national honour. In that direction, Eegland is always dangerous. Slow 
to take offence, slow to be convinced that offence is intended, and most 
averse to war, England cannot brook a persistent disregard of her rights 
and her dignity. Commercial as our age is, there is a limit to the con- 
trol which commercial interests can exert over the policy of such a na- 
tion as England. The Czar Nicholas disregarded this truth, or failed to 
perceive it. It has been written out since, in letters of fire and blood, 
before the eyes of the whole world, and we will not believe that it has 
been thrown away upon a people who inberit all the high spirit, with the 
enterprize and the industry of Britain. 

Let the American press urge upon the people—that the people may press 
upon their government—-the pre-eminent importance ofa calm and respect- 
ful and conciliatory policy towards England ; and we assure them that 
they will be met with calmness, respect, and a spirit of conciliation on the 
other side of the water. British stateemen have already begun to see that 
the territorial expansion of America, so far from weakening, tends to 
strengthen the commercial prosperity of England ; and all that is needed 
to reconcile the British Government to this idea, we are persuaded, is 
simply the exhibition by the American Government of a desire to put 
the growth of American interests into harmony with the interests of 
England and of the civilized world. In the place of such shufiling and 
unworthy despatches as that in relation to the offer of arbitration upo? 
which we commented a fortnight since, let Mr. Marcy make a frank and 
straightforward reply to the British propositions, and all davger from 
that quarter will speedily vanish into thinnest air. 

Nor need the dismissal of Mr. Crampton and the Consuls entail more 
serious difficulties upon the statesmen of the two countries. 

In the London Times of June 4, we find it assumed as certain that 
Mr. Dallas would be bowed out of London, as soon as the news of Mr. 
Crampton’s dismissal from Washington should reach Downing Street. 
And such an expectation seems to be very generally entertained on this 
side the Atlantic. We share the public curiosity on this point, but not 
the public anxiety. If, as the Times assumes, Mr. Dallas be instantly 
dismissed, those Englishmen whose offended nationality demands a reta- 
liation, will have been satisfied ; and the way will be left open for the 
mission of a Special Ambassador, who, if he be a man of sense. can hardly 
fail to realize the prophecy of Lord Elgin’s friead. If, on the contrary, 
Mr. Dallas be suffered to remain quietly in London, we shall be neither 
surprised nor displeased ; for such a step on the part of our Government - 
would assure us that it was the intention of the Cabinet to adopt 
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that paler of perfect self-possession and national courtesy, in which we legitimate opportanity of culling favour with bis least attached subjects. | in the Senate of the U. S., has again complained of having been misre- 
place the strongest confidence, and which our readers will find most vig- Ten millions of francs bestowed off-hand, is relief to the sufferers, and a | presented by Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords! We have not yet 


orously advocated in an article transferred to-day to our colamns from personal visit to many scenes of these terrific disasters, have gained him- 


the London Daily News. By keeping up an attitude of perfect calm- 
ness, the British Cabinet will do infinitely mach to disarm the war cabal 
(it cannot be called a “‘ party”) which exists in America, and to strengthen 
the hands of that great majority of sensible and honourable men, who are 
determined to kcep the Republic from rushing into a senseless, dishonour- 
able, and ruinous war. 
peace or war is sufficiently large to justify the reasonable men of either 
in regarding their interests as identical, and insisting upon mutual for- 
bearance as the firsi duty of patriotism, for the British subject as well as 
the American citizen. 





The Latest Home News. 


United Kingdom, there isa singular dearth of novelty and interest in the 
home news to the 7th inst. The Crimean Commission delays its report. 


So also does the Commission on the system of army purchases. The po- spite of his erratic and unprofitable journey to Ostend, we might | 
pulace of London did not riot on Sunday the Ist inst., by way of show- | incline to wish him success, did we feel assured that he would adopt | 


ing their annoyance at the withdrawal of their military music—perhaps 
because they were consoled by the performances of private bands in the 
Parks, which performances, by the way, must have rendered it difficult 
for Exeter Hall to decide whether it had lost or gained by its recent 
move. Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, was to be hung in front of Stafford 
Jail, on Saturday last. Nothing pungent before the Legislature. Con- 
tent and well-doing manifest on all sides. 

It is curious indeed to mark the contrast between the gravity of our 
situation at the moment, and the levity of the topics that fill the journals 
and occupy the public mind. Our selections in this day’s .4/bion may be 
cited in proof. It is long since our weekly assortment was so largely made 
up of reports of fétes and festivals. The Peace Celebration, the great Derby 
Race at Epsom, the Queen’s birth-day Drawing-Room, her Majesty ’s visit to 
the Turkish Ambassador, the début of an aristocratic Opera singer—theee 
claimed more or less space, and we have resigned ourselves to the exigency. 
Some timid voice from a corner may ask whether we are dancibg ona volca- 
no. Not precisely. If there be a volcano, we have no idea of an explosion. 
Except for Fortune’s favourites, the dancing will soon give way to toil; 
and even the fruges consumere nati are not exempt from their share of 
trouble. We point to the accidental contrast, without purporting any 
deduction. Nor are we quite right in stating that there is no home news. 
There is, and of excellent tenour. It comes not from the metropolitan 
parks and palaces ; but from that portion of the Queen’s dominions which 
has co often heretofore furnished items of violence and wretchedness. 
Take three or four notable circumstances as they stand jotted down in 
the newspapers before us, and say if it be not pleasant to read of them. In 
the first place then, at a very recent date there was not, says a local jour- 
nal, “ a single prisoner in Clonmel gacl, for trial at the coming summer 
astizes. In fact Tipperary, north and south, is becoming quite a model 
county.” Again, side by side with the cessation of crime, is naturally an- 
nounced the decrease of pauperism. “ There is a reduction,” says another 
authority, “ of nearly 50 per cent. in the number of paupers this year in 
the Galway workhouse, as compared with the corresponding period in 
1855.” Nor if we pass from the sphere of paupers and social criminals, 
to that of well-educated though misguided men, is the change less grati- 
fying. Mr. John Dillon, well known and highly respected in this com- 
munity, who as an ardent disciple of the foolish Young Ireland school fled 
from bis country in 1848, was seated the other day, inone of the Dublin 
Courts of Law, wearing his professional wig and gown. Mr. Smith 
O’Brien is at liberty to return to his country, and may probably hereafter 
re-appear in the House of Commons. This is the real news, more im- 
portant than the winning of the Derby, or the flight of fifty thousand 
rockets, 

There is probability in the rumour, that if the “ difficulties” call for a 
epecial Plenipotentiary, Lord Elgin would be offered the mission.—To 
suggest Sir Henry Bulwer is absurd, when the result and the meaning of 
his work are main subjects in dispute. Sir Henry, we see, goes to Bucha- 
rest on quite’a different business. 


France and the Continent. 

Europe at large does not exhibit the same tranquil aspect, as that 
which obtaiss in the British Isles ; or if it does, the tranquillity lies on 
the surface. Denmark is in agony about her Sound Dues. Spain balan- 
ces between a coup d’état on behalf of despotism, and a revolutionary 
movement on behalf of demagogues. Sardinia and Austria are exchang- 
ing notes of objurgation and defiance, preparatory to a fiercer encounter. 
The Pope and the King of Naples tremble and temporise, at the warning 
given them to set their houses in order. Turkey refuses to acknowledge 
the independence of Circassia, and thus shows that the gold of Russia is 
already recommencing the work which its steel could not effect. Russia 
herself, about to revel in the barbaric splendours of a coronation, offers 
amnesty to the refugee Poles of London and Paris, and they refuse the 
boon, if it must be earned by asking pardon. 

Dismissing these in a breath, though each might be the theme of an 
article, come we to France, the great instigator and exemplar of change. 
Surely the sun cannot rise and set seven times over that fair land, with- 
out seeing something happen, whereof other lands will prattle. We onr- 
selves are first struck with what is said regarding the attitude of France 
towards the disputant governments of this country and our own. And 
herein—if he may be believed—the very naive correspondent, in Paris, of 
the London Morning Post lets the cat out of the bag. In a paragraph of 
one of his letters that was thought worth telegraphing, the other day, from 
Halifax on the arrival of the Cunard steamer of the 7th., this writer de- 
fines Louis Napoleon’s drift ; and some of our no less naive editors cer- 
tify to the Post being the French government’s organ in London—just as 
if the Emperor, whose most intimate councillors are often kept in igno- 
rance of his plans, were in the habit of blabbing them to the press. We 
cite the paragraph elsewhere, heading it “The Impartial Arbitrator.” 
The gist of it is that Louis N apoleon would like to arbitrate between 
England and America, but is fully prepared to take part with the former. 
Now, that France would willingly do so, in the event of war, we have often 
said ; and the same might be said of all the leading powers of continental 
Europe ; but the offer to arbitrate, when such a feeling is notorious, were 
a little too simple a game to be played by the astute man who thinks, 
speaks, and acts for France. 

Domestic affairs at the moment call for all his statesmanship. The 
gorgeous displays of luxury and splendour with which Paris is continu- 
ously dazzled are but a poor safe-guard against financial crises, if indeed 
they do not directly tend that way. Certainly the gambling propensities 
of the nation have been stimulated by the establishment of the Crédit 
Mobilier ; and Paris has learned that one of the Directors and deepest 
jobbers in this illusory scheme has paid the penalty that, sooner or later, 
awaits allgeuch commercial dicing. The bankruptcy of M. Place, with 
liabilities to the tune{of 18 millions of france, is a rude awakening. ' For- 
prey Aho eo dynasty, this loss is divided amongst a 

gh-placed creditors. Fortunately for him a'so, the 
peaceful inundations along the Rhone and Loire and other rivers of the 


| Popularity even in Lyons. 


The Presidential Election. 


Three aspirants to the Presidential Chair of these United States now 
stand prominently forward, and three future Vice-Presidents are nomi- 


The stake of both countries in the question of Dated. Three banners are hoisted ; three war-cries raised. Without entering | every clime, the heart expends under the influence of thy revivifying sun, and 


seen his remarks, 


i PAusic. 

Hail to thee, sweet month of June, birthtime of roses and of all flowers that 
are most fragrant! Fit season for the most ravishing concerts, for the most 
| exquisite harmonies and the most entrancing melodies! In every land, in 





upon the difficult and boundless and inexplicable region of American | revels in the contemplation of prospective happiness or recent bliss. But no- 
| politics, we may be permitted to say that one candidate embodies the | where, on the face of the earth, does the sun of June so charm the soul,—no- 
Democratic principle in its worst aspect—that is, worst in our eyes—with where does such lovely verdure greet the eye,—nowhere is it such raptare to 


a Soulé and a Saunders as the exponents of its reckless and fillibustering 
' foreign policy, with a Rynders to intimidate its home opponents, and a 
Forney to “ manage” them. This candidate is that bighly respectable 
Apart from the questions at issue between the United States and the and personally most estimable gentleman, Mr. James Buchanan. He 


| won our esteem by the good sense and good feeling that he exhibited 
before the English public, whilst Minister to our Queen; and in 


the Democratic custom, and kick down those above-named and all 
| such steps of his ladder, so soon as he had ascended by their aid. 
| But we fear that bis nerves are scarcely equal to that declaration 
| of independence. On the contrary, we hear on all hands that the 
| Buchanan and Breckenridge rule would be but, mutatis mutandis, the 
, Pierce dynasty over again. Judge if Englishmen have any reason to wish 
| well toa party, that is perpetually flinging its Anglo-phobia into our faces. 
| Is it agreeable to feel that the humanized world is only kept in its place, 
| and a war with Great Britain deferred, because the interests of the domi- 
; nant section of the Democratic party do not harmonize with the princi- 
| ples of the whole? 

One of the Opposition “ tickets” has been already named. Messrs. 
Fillmore & Donelson were first in the field, as the nominees of the Native 
American or Know-Nothing party—whose great successes in municipal 
elections, when first it started into existence, have not been followed up 
by corresponding results. Their foreign policy is of a more conservative 
order, and recognises the rights of others to judge and act for themselves, 
whilst the Democratic propagandists would thrust their nostrums upon all 
mankind, in season and out of season. At the same time there is an ex- 
clusiveness and an ill-will towards immigrants manifested by those Know- 
Nothings, annoying even to disinterested immigrants who look on, with- 
out taking part in local politics. 

Within a few days, the other branch of the anti-Democrats has held a 
Convention at Philadelphia, and selected its champion ; nor were we wrong 
last week in mentioning the name of Colonel John C. Fremont of Cali- 
fornia, as a man likely to be put forward. He, together with Mr. W. L. 
Dayton of New Jersey for Vice President, has been accordingly launched 
into the Presidential contest, under the conduct of the so-called Republi- 
cans, though why all are not socalled, we really cannot divine. Colonel Fre- 
mont’s enthusiastic backers are mainly made up, we believe, of the strong- 
est anti-slavery men. What attracts our regard to them, is their bold de- 
nunciation of the Ostend Conference. The Colonel himself is widely known 
as the explorer of the Rocky Mountains and California, a man of enormous 
wealth, only 43 years of age, endowed with a resolute will, and great 
singleness of purpose. In those personal characteristics that gain popu- 
larity with the masses, Colonel Fremont decidedly takes the lead ; his 
youth, his pluck, his adventurous life, are all in his favour. 
inexperience of political life be, as some assert, a decided advantage, or 


to judge. 

Very distant readers may wonder what are the chances. The experi- 
enced know that these are always doubtfal to the last. One thing how- 
ever may be safely said. If the Qpposition continue their split—that is 
to say, if Fillmore and Fremont both go to the poll—Buchanan will walk 
over the course. 


Spain and Mexico. 

A Spanish squadron is anchored before Vera Cruz, and gives rise to 
all sorts of rumours. It is so probable that the real object is to keep 
watch over fillibustering designs against Cuba, by showing a force from 
time to time in various places, that we think it unnecessary to speculate 
further hereon. Ii a few lines could describe the troubled condition of 
Mexico, or if, once begur, the subject could be dropped, we might be 
tempted toa paragraph. But cui bono? Until the pear is ripe, and the 
Republic drops into some other keeping, it is and will be the same thing 
over and over again. 


Addresses to the Rejected. 

G. B. Mathew, Esq., lately occupying the post of H. B. M. Consul at 
Philadelphia, sails on Wednesday next in the 7rabia, for Liverpool. We 
have great pleasure in putting it on record that a Farewell complimen- 
tary Address, very numerously signed, has been presented to Mr. Mathew, 
on his leaving the scene of his official duties; and that on Thursday of 
last week, the Philadelphia Club entertained him at a splendid banquet. 
Mr. Mathew, in short, however “ unacceptable ” to General Pierce and 
Mr. Cushing, has contrived to enlist amongst his friends a large propor- 
tion of the reapectability of that city. It seems to us that, somehow, the 
dismissed Consuls go off with flying colours, whilst the dismissers them- 
selves have just cut a most sorry figure before their own political friends 
at Cincinnati. 


An Old Score Cleared up. 

Do you recollect how, a few months since, we had tidings that the 
British Admiral and the American Commodore at Rio Janeiro came near 
to an exchange of shots, over the hullof a peaceful, harmless, quiet mer- 
chant steamer, pursuing her way from this port to San Francisco? Do 
you remember how the steamer-skipper swore that she was bond fide the 
property of American owners, and that she hadn’t an ounce of Russian 
property on board,—and how the brave Commodore backed-up his 
countryman by protesting upon his word of honour that the insinuation 
against the merica (thus was the steamer named), were totally unfounded 
—and finally bow the Commodore prevailed, for naval officers don’t like to 
mistrust their brethren sailing under a different flag? Whether all this 
has, or has not, slipped your memory, it occurred in the month of Febru- 
ary last, though the dénowement is but just announced. The shipping 
list of San Francisco, for the 17th of May, registers the arrival of the 
“ steamer America (Russian) from New York &c., consigned to R. Kos- 
trominoff!!” 

Mr. Caleb Cushing is a great enforcer of the Neutrality Laws, and 
can obtain evidence more readily than prosecutors in general. We re- 
commend the whole case therefore to his attention, and that of Mr. Dob- 
bin, Secretary of the Navy. We shall however perhaps hear that the 
transfer of the vessel from the American to the Russian flag has been 
made by letter vi@ Panama, and since the termination of the war. 





Facts, without Comments. 
Padre Vijil, the recogni sed Minister of the Rivar-Walker Government, 





South of France, in causing enormous losses, have given his Majesty a 


is about to leave Washington, on his return to Nicaragua !—Mr. Clayton, 
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whether it be essential to “ know the ropes,” in order to guide the bark | 
of the state safely through troubled waters, we are scarcely competent 


live and love, as in thy blest land, fair England ! 

Seriously, we cannot conceive how a man of means and leisure can make up 
his mind to pass the month of June anywhere but in London. He has every 
inducement, every incentive to go there. On the other hand, why remain in 
New York at this season of the year? What motive can induce the artist or 
the musician to linger in the imperial city, which is fast becoming deserted by 
those who constitute the beaw-monde. From Newport to Staten Island, from 
West Point to Saratoga, the same echo is wafted on the breeze, bearing the 
invitation which sounds like a warning : “ Come, ere it be too late ; come soon, 
or there will be no room for you.” Our friends in Gramercy Park, it is true, 
endeavour to tempt us to go and listen to the harmonic music which they pro- 
vide for the especial gratification of the promenaders in that quarter, and of 
those who live in that neighborhood. We congratulate our friends of Gra- 
mercy Park upon having got up there popular outdoor concerts, the only ones 
which are tolerable at this season of the year ; but they really must excuse us 
if we do not give a more circumstantial account of those musical pastimes, 
which have at least the merit of novelty to recommend them. However, we 
might, had we space and leisure, relate a romantic story about one of the mu- 
sicians who charm the echoes of Gramercy Park ; but we will reserve it for a 
fature opportunity. All that we can think of, at present, is the pleasant day 
we passed yesterday. What a delightful day, and pow thoroughly we did en- 
joy it! As early as nine in the morning, we were sauntering,in company 
with a friend, in Parliament street ; we entered the quarters of the Guards. 
The band-master of the Guards with that cordiality which ever characterizes 
the true artist and soldier, gave us a cheerful welcome, and conducted us to a 
shady spot in St. James’ Park, where, to the great surprise of the early prome- 
naders, and to their still greater delight, were found assembled all the musi- 
cians composing the band that is most popular with Londoners. Of course, 
neither we, nor the friend accompanying us, entered the harmonious circle 
that was instantly formed ; we remained outside of its charmed precinct, buat 
in front of the leader and within speaking distance. The band performed a 
quick-step, first, and then an overture ; and our regard for truth compels us to 
admit that the symphonies of Gramercy Park are very meagre in comparison 
with the pieces we heard ; it is true, the latter have not the advantage of being 
performed under the immediate supervision of one of the most illustrious com- 
posers of our day! 

The concert being over, we are so near Trafalgar Square, that it would be a 
pity not to visit the Exhibition of Paintings : it is no reason, because a man is 
a musician, that he should take no interest in the other fine-arts.— After having 
sufficiently contemplated, and meditated upon, the best paintings, we left the 
Gallery, all the while arguing and commenting upon the future prospects of 
Leighton, the merits of Millais, the style of Stanfield, the manner of Poole, the 
colouring of Danby, the landscapes of Creswick, Lee, Witherington and 
Stark ; upon Cooper’s and Ansdell’s cattle-pieces, upon the magnificent pano- 
rama of Rome by Robert. In the midst of our interminable arguments and 
disquisitions, we reach one of the suburbs, and come suddenly upon a small 
and charming house, two stories high, with a garden both in front and rear, 
looking, for all the world, like a thrush’s nest. And sure enough, a warbler, 
sweeter by far than the thrush, nestles there. Hark to that enchanting strain, 
listen to that sweet and sympathetic voice! Ah, none of the feathered song- 
| sters—no, not one—can be compared to Angiolina Bosio! 

Which way shall we turn now ?—-Towards Fulham, where we are expected, 
to have our photograph taken. Oh! do not be uneasy ; we have not to deal 
with a common photographer, with an anknown artist. The court-yard door 
opens, and the servant informs us that his master is in the garden. We pass 
through the drawing-room, the billiard-room, both of which are profusely 
hung with pictures, and descending two steps, we come upon an extensive 
green sward, upon which lovely children are gamboling ; and on either side of 
this natural green carpet, is seen a beautiful gard»n, where the friends of the 
master and mistress of the house are enjoying a walk. But here the skilfal 
artist comes forward to receive us, and presently conducts us to one of his 
studios--for he has two of them, one in the garden, the other, more complete 
and more sumptuously furnished, looking out upon an inner court.—It is use- 
less to add that it is with many a regret that we take our leave of this hospi- 
table and princely abode ; and more than one of our fair readers will admit 
that she would willingly be indebted for her photograph to J. Mario. 

We will not pause to state where we dined ; but if the reader is not weary of 
our company, let him follow us up Oxford Street as far as Duke Street: two 
steps farther on, and we reach the smallest Square in London. What musi- 
cian has not, at least once in his life, knocked at that hospitable door? May 
Joy and Happiness alone, hereafter, claim admittance there, and find their 
claim allowed! What an affectionate and graceful welcome does a friend meet 
with in that blest mansion in Manchester Square! If you happen to come from 
New York, depend upon it, you will be beset with questions ; you will have to 
say that Louisa Pyne is known in America by no other name than The Sky- 
lark, and that from North to South, from East to West, she has endeared to 
the people that winged song of the favourite Maestro.—But it is time to inter- 
rupt our private conversations ; the friends of the house begin to drop iu, one 
after another. Alas! they will not all be here this evening ; the witty and 
profound musical critic of the Times, among others, will cause his absence to 
be sincerely felt. Garcia maintains an argument, replete with historic lore, 
with one of the most eloquent members of the French Constituant Assembly 
of 1848. The subject in dispute is a curious point in the life of Handel, whose 
biography the noble political exile is at present engaged in writing ; this bio- 
graphy will be enriched with documents that have heretofore never seen the 
light. Charles Halle performs, with a great deal of expression and feeling, the 
Serenade by Stephen Heller, a capriccio worthy of Chopin himself. Hector 
Berlioz is conversing with Louis Viardot, a charmiog conversationalist with 
a profound thinker; we cannot answer all their questions or satisfy 
their curiosity about New York and the United States. Hector Ber- 
lioz would like nothing better than to come to America, and make us 
acquainted with his grand symphonies, in manuscript. We sincerely 
regret that the state of our finances will not enable us to become his im- 
presario. The young and beautiful Madame Ernst (Sidonia Lévi) puts a 
stop to our talk by reciting, from memory, with a sympathetic voice that 
searches every heart, Alfred de Musset’s exquisite poem, ‘‘ Une bonne for- 
tune.”"—More than one, after hearing and applauding her, confesses that the 
concluding line of the poem justly applies to her :— 





“ Elle emporta mon coeur, et ne l’a jamais su.” 

But what is that wonderful prelude? Is it Thalberg or the master of the 
house who has taken his seat at the piano? Neither of them.—It is the sister 
of Maria Malibran, Madame Viardot Garcia. She turns towards Ernst, and, 
with an appealing tone and exquisite grace, she says: “‘ Cau’t we play some- 
thing together ? where’s your fiddle?” Either through indolence or coquetry, 
Ernst has not brought his violin. By way of consolation, Pauline sings for us 
an old French Romance : 
“ Plaisir d’amour ne dure qu’ un moment ; 

Tourment d’amonr dure toute la vie,” — 
a little gem that sufficed to immortalize Jean Paul Martini. After that, to the 
great delight of us all—even to that of Mephistopheles (such is the friendly 
nickname given to Hector Berlioz, when, as he takes his seat in the dignified 
manner befitting a member of the Institute of France, a sardonic smile curls 
the chiseled lip of the sarcastic and humorous criti¢)—in the midst of our re- 
iterated bravos, Madame Viardot sings for us several Spanish songs, one after 
the other, all composed by herself ; they all have an original air about them— 
the melodies are sweet and plaintive, and with an «xquisite eccentricity of ac 
i companiment. Young and old—those who are, au: those whe are not, musi- 
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cians—all alike feel transported, and seem to wish that such singing should 
never end. 

And now, reader, if you are anxious to know, in whose drawing-room it was 
we yesterday heard such delightful things,—where artists and poets are happy 
to take each other by the hand,—we will tell you : it belongs to the author of 
the “ Gipsy’s Warning,” of the “ Crusaders,”—to the skilfal and learned musi- 
cian who used to direct the magnificent cancerts given here by Jenny Lind— 
to Jules Benedict. 

But, now we think of it, was it really yesterday that we enjoyed all this hap- 
piness ? or was it a year ago yesterday, that we spent a day such as we have 
endeavoured to describe? Really we are at a loss to decide. But, after all, 
what use is there in being precise as to whether it was yesterday or a year 
ago? Pleasant recollections always date from yesterday ; and remembrances 
of friendship belong both to yesterday and to to-morrow. GAMMA. 





Brama. 


If brevity be the soul of wit, then are Richardson’s novels the least witty 
books ever written. They are as interminable as a suit in chancery, or 4 
quarter of an hour spent in waiting for an omnibus in the midst of a pouring 
rain. It is easy to believe the stories that are told us, of whole villages gathered 

together day after day throughout a summer, to hear these wonderful books 
read by the parish parson upon the green ; but it is not so easy to understand 
how the lovely ladies, our great grandmothers, could find tears and emotions 
enough for these “ linked sorrows long drawn out.” Peasants are patient 
folks, and there is not often much stirring in a country village even in these 
lively modern days ; but ladies have always been insatiate of sensations, and 
intolerant of what the French call “‘ des longueurs.” Yet it is true that romances 
which resemble Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates in bulk, and rival the average 
sermons of a Bishop in abundance of words, did once enthrall the fairest vota- 
ries of fashion, and cause real life to pall upon their tastes. And of these eter- 
nal rather than immortal romances, no one was more successful in its day than 
‘* Clarissa Harlowe.” Not merely in England was it read, recited, wept over, 
and beloved—it crossed the Channel ; and the Parisian, who laughed at Shakes- 
peare as a barbarian, voted Richardson a niche in the European temple of 
fame. The characters, which the romantic bookseller of London elaborated 
so minutely through the seeming endless volumes of his successive novels, be- 
came fypes all over the Continent. When Mirabeau wished to paint Lafayette, 
‘whom he despised, in a phrase which should betray the exact measure of his 
amiable contempt, he called him “ Grandison-Cromwell.” And when, after 
the peace of Amiens, crowds of English visitors flocked to the Court of the 
First Consul, Napoleon, on the presentation of a certain Captain Lovelace, 
begged to know if he was a descendant of the celebrated hero of the tale of 
“ Clarissa Harlowe.” It is not very surprising, perhaps, after all, that Love- 
lace should seem a hero in France ; for he is an apotheosis of inconsistency, 
combining in himself all manner of contradictory qualities. And so when they 
revived him in Paris a few years ago, as the chief personage of a drama, he had 
an immense success. The drama itself was exceedingly well constructed ; the 
interest of the story did not suffer in passing before us at an accelerated pace ; 
the tragical points were very brilliantly made ; and how fascinating a Clarissa 
Rose Chéri must have been, those of our readers who have seen her will easily 
fancy. 

In her quest of new and effective feminine réles, Miss Laura Keene came 
upon this French play,and was naturally enough captivated by its capabilities. 
She confided it (so the play-bills tell us) to a “ literary lady of high intelli- 
gence,’”’ who has treated the foreigner more mercifully than many “ literary 
gentlemen” would have done, and has produced a drama really worth acting. 
If the season were a little longer, and the cast a little stronger, Miss Keene’s 
Theatre might close upan a very respectable success with “ Clarissa Harlowe.”’ 
But the season comes to an end to-day, and the cast of “‘ Clarissa Harlowe ”’ 
was at best but tolerably good, just not good enough to lend to the dull dia- 
logue the vivacity and fire necessary to bring it up to the level of the incidents 
andthe movements of the play. 

In the first act, Miss Clarissa Harlowe is presented in the trying but inter- 
esting character of an obedient daughter driven to rebellion by unplegsant 
parents. Those inconsiderate old people insist upon her marrying a detestable 
individual named Loames, whom she resolutely refuses to marry. Could a better 
opportunity be asked for producing a dramatic effect of the most touching de- 
scription ? Miss Laura Keene availed herself of this opportunity, and triumphed 
over the stupidity of her text, by the sheer force of feeling and naturalness in 
tone, gesture, and look. Had the parents done likewise, the inadequacy of the 
dialogue to the situation would not have been perceived. But the parents did not 
do likewise. On the contrary, they decorated dullness with a deeper dullness, and 
still further stupified what was stupid enough before. A tamer pair of tyrants 
Ihave never seen ; and one could scarcely conceive of such very dovelike sub- 
missiveness of spirit as bowed Miss Clarissa beneath a rod so mildly and so 
meekly administered. Still she bowed beneath it, and would have married 
the intolerable Loames, to her own great dissatisfaction, and the sudden ex- 
tinction of the plot, had not the wicked Lovelace intervened to excite her into 
flight, and to promise her the protection of a mythical aunt. I did not much 
wonder that Miss Clarissa put such ready confidence in the words of this de- 
ceiver, for he was the most respectable deceiver in air and appearance that 
can be imagined. No butler, (and you remember Lord Kew in the Newcomes 
cites the butler as the type of trustworthiness in modern society, and declares 
that the country’s confidence in a Minister of State is always in exact propor- 
tion to the degree in which he resembles a butler)—no butler, no bishop could 
seem more estimable to the eye, than does Mr. Dickenson in this réle of Love- 
lace. A hawk with such an eye would be received into any henroost, with 
open wings, and the most hospitable cackling. Even when he found himself, 
at last, obliged to use the “ persuasion of force,” in order to complete his 
arguments and draw Clarissa from the parental frying-pan into the amatory 
fire, he was so gently violent, and so decorously obstreperous, that it was a de- 
light to look at him. Not exactly a dramatic delight, however ; and I beg leave 
to suggest that Mr. Dickenson would do well to excite the dormant evil in his 
nature (for evil must be dormant in his nature too, you know, as it is in all of 
us), by a midnight perusal of the Newgate Calender, or Sue’s novels, before 
again acting the rdle of a villain. His danger is not on the side of melodrama, 
and as I really think him capable of doing well whatever he undertakes, I 
should be glad to see him a little more careful in selecting the ré/es he will at- 
tempt to fill, and a little more impassioned in executing those he attempts. 
When we come to the scene of the banquet to which Lovelace invites his rak- 
ish friends, Mr. Dickenson’s personation of the abandoned profligate really 
verged upon the ludicious. The banquet itself was not very exciting, to be 
sure, for it consisted, so far as I could make out, of a black bottle @ la Cardt- 
gan, a vinegar cruet, and four green wine-glasses.—Neither were the rakish 
friends precisely the fellows to rouse a man into raptures of riotous hilarity, 
for they demeaned themselves like Presbyterians, and looked like lackeys out 
ofplace. But as the master of the house, Lovelace—whom the French drama- 
tist, or our own “ intelligent lady,” has elevated to the rank of a Marquis’s 
younger son—was in a measure called upon to give the tone to the occasion ; 
‘and a very dismal tone it was that he gave thereto. He called upon his com- 
panions to be perfectly reckless in their mirth ; but he uttered that invitation 
as solemnly as if he were giving out a text, so as quite to put out the fire of 
what should have been one of the most exciting passages of the play. In fact, 
if I may be pardoned for perpetrating such a bull, Mr. Dickenson did not seem 
te be thoroughly alive till he died. When he fell at the feet of the injured Cla- 
rissa, and gave up his unrighteous ghost in a paroxysm of repentant passion, 
he was very effective, and contributed handsomely to the impressiveness of the 
final tableau. Perhaps this was because dying was the first virtuous thing he 
had to do, and did, in the course of the piece. 

Mr. Jordan, on the contrary, had many virtuous things todo, being con- 
verted from a cut-throat into a knight-errant in the course of a single entr’acte, 
and did not do those virtuous things very well. I have rarely seen Mr. Jordan 

show signs of carelessness or indifference to his réles—but he certainly was 
not perfect in his knowledge of the part of Captain Tomlinson, and damaged 
the otherwise admirable effect of his acting, by hesitations in the delivery of 
his text, as disagreeable as they were from him unexpected. 

Miss Keene alone did full justice to the play which she had produced. Her 
conception of the réle of Clarissa was delicate, just, and beautiful, and she ren- 

-Gered it with scrupulous care, and a charming simplicity. No débutante could 
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have worn amore fascinating expression of ingenuous innocence. Richardson 
himself, who doted upon virtue, wou'd have been satisfied with the sinless emile 
and the artless grace which so interpreted the character of the favourite child 
of his imagination. If Miss Keene is really about to engage in a legal cenflict, 
I am sure she need only appear before the Conrt as she appeared in “‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe,” to captivate her judges and disarm her very antagonists. Whether 
she meditates some such step or not, I cannot say ; but she valiantly announces 
herself on the play-bills as the “ Sole Lessee and Manager of the Varieties 
Theatre, till September, 1860!” 

Meanwhile she closes the season for the present, this night, and I hope the 
public for whom she has laboured so hard, will bi her good bye in a generous 
style. And to her and all our wandering stars, I wish pleasant courses through 
the summer. For those that remain to us—and for those that have risen or 
are about to rise upon us, I shall have a word next week. HAMILTON. 


Cuances.—The Vestvali Italian Opera troupe commences at Laura Keene’s 
Varieties next Monday. Mr. W. M. Fleming is to open Burton’s theatre, Cham- 
bers-street, for the summer campaign, on the same night. The Bowery will be 
opened by its new lessee and manager, Mr. John Brougham, on the 30th in- 
stant. allack’s theatre will shortly be occupied by Mr. Bourcicault and his 
popular wife. ' 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


As the summer season opens, ocr New York friends look round for a 
breathing-place within easy access of the city. None to us seems more 
attractive than the Pavilion at Rockaway, which maintains its popula- 
rity, and well deserves todo so. Under the conduct of our enterprising 
countrymen, the Messrs. Bainbridge, it adds to the charm of a bracing 
ocean air all the agrémens that liberality, taste,and experience can gather 
round it.——Two steam frigates, the Tartar and Cossack, were on the 
stocks at a private builder’s ia the River Thames when the Russian war 
broke out. They were seized of coarse. It is now stated that our 
government purposes presenting the swifter of the two to the Czar, and 
that they bave been on a joint cruise to determine their relative rates of 
speed.—Desertions of seamen from American ships in the Tyne, es- 
pecially of coloured men, have been latterly very frequent. The absence 
of international law, touching this point, prevents the application of any 
remedy.——Mr. Edward Stirling, the dramatic author and actor, has 
been engaged by the new lessees of the Lyceum as stage manager. The 
lessees are Mr. Conquest and his son in-law Mr. Dillon.——The Queen 
has laid the foundation-stone of the Wellington Testimonial Military 
College. It is situated near Sandhu ret.——Mazzini announces his inten- 
tion of withdrawing altogether from politics, and emigrating as a private 
citizen to the United States——Up to the 10th of May, 55,000 French, 
9,000 English, 7,000 Sardinians and 30,000 Turks had quitted the Crimea ; 
and there were still on Russian territory 85,000 French, 40,000 English, 
and 9,000 Sardioians.——The stockholders of the N. Y. Academy of 
Music are io difficulties———A vile project for cutting through the 
Washington Parade-ground, and uniting the Fifth Avenue to Laurens 
street, is agitated—_—The U. S. steam frigate Merrimac arrived the 
other day at Key West from Havanna, with her rudder unbung.—— 
It is reported that Secretary Marcy has formally signified to the Danish 
Minister the purpose of the President not to make forcible resistance to 
the collection of the Sound dues at Elsinore, for one year from the 14th 
instant ; thus virtually bequeatbing this question to the next administra- 
tion. The Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies has presented General 
Marmora with an acre of valuable building land within the city of Turin. 
——A private letter from Nicaragua states that Watson G. Haynes died 
at Le Virgin, May 9th, of yellow fever. Mr. Haynes was known in this 
country by his services ia procuring the abolition of flogging in the navy. 
At the time of his death, he was a Captain in Walker’s army. We believe 
that he had served ia Spain under Zumalcarregui, the famous Carlist 
partisan.——A sam of £25,000 remained unexpended of the sum voted 
to defray the expenses of the Duke of Wellingtou’s funeral. Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to apply to Parliament for that sum, to erect a monu- 
ment to the late illustrious duke——tThe pioneer of a new line of trans- 
atlantic steamships arrived at this port on Tuesday. We allude to the 
Hamburg steamer Borussia, Captain Ehlers, which left Hamburg on the 
Ist inst. She brought four hundred and two passengers. She is a fine 
ship.——The Governor of the Falkland Islands, Captain Moore, is encou- 
raging agriculture and the breeding of cattle, and making the settlement 
useful to shipping. ——-It is reported that Admiral Elliot has resigned the 
Government of Trinidad.—_—Lola Montes has been * whipped” at Balla- 
rat. By a Manager? No; by his wife——The great International Ex- 
hibition of Agriculture was opened at Paris on the Ist inst., and the 
show was crowded throughout the day.——The “ Fashion Course,” on 
Long Island, established two or three years ago as the “ National,’ was 
opened on Tuesday, with some excellent racing, that has lasted through 
the week.——The government candidate for Parliament in Niagara dis- 
trict, the Hon. J. C. Morrison, has been elected by a majority of 180 over 
the opposition candidate. 








Obituary. 


Sir W. E. Rouse Bouguton, Bart.—We have to record the demise of 
Sir Wm. E. Rouse Boughton, Bart. The deceased, who was born in 1788, 
succeeded his father, the 9th baronet, in 1821. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society. The late baronet inherited two baronetcies, Rouse and 
Boughton, of which the more recent was conferred on his father in 1791, 
who represented Evesham and Bramber in the House of Commons, and 
was for some years secretary to the Board of Control. The late baronet 
is succeeded in the baronetcy and estates in Shropshire and Worcester- 
shire by his eldest son Charles Henry, born in 1825, and for some length- 
ened period in the 52d Foot. 

Lorp Carew.—Intelligence has been received of the death of the 
Right Hon. Lord Carew, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Wexford, and 
a Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. The event took place at Castle- 
borough, his Lordships’ seat at Wexford. The late lord was born on the 
9th of March, 1787, and was first returned for the county of Wexford in 
1812, which county he represented in the House of Commons for up- 
wards of 20 years. He is succeeded by his eldest son, the Hon. Robert 
Shapland Carew, Colonel of the Wexford Malitia, born in 1818. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MacponaLp, C. B.—Accounts have been re- 
ceived of the death of Lieut.-Gen. Macdonald, C. B., of the Royal Artil- 
lery. He died at Aix-la-Chapelle, on Saturday, the 3lst of May. The 
record of his services tells the story, and no unglorious one, of his life. 
He was present at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 1806, and pro- 
ceeded thence on the expedition to Buenos Ayres, where he was twice 
severely wounded and taken prisoner. He served in the Peninsula and 
south of France from June, 1809, to July, 1814, including the battles of 
Coa and Busaco, affairs of Redinha, Pombal, Condeixa and Foz d’Arouce ; 
battles of Fuentes d’Onor and Salamanca, affair of San Munos, battle of 
Vittoria, seige of San Sabastian, battles of the Pyrenees, affairs of the 
Gave d’Oleron and Aire, and battle of Toulouse. He also served the 
campaign of 1815, including the battle of Waterloo (where he was se- 
serely wounded), and capture of Paris. He received the silver war 
medal with eight clasps. He was the younger brother of the late Lieut. 
Gen. Sir John Macdonald, G.C.B., who died while holding the office of 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 


[COMMUNICATED.] 


It is our painfal duty to notice the death of one of our oldest subscribers, 
viz: ALEXANDER WHALLEY LiGur, Esquire, a Colonel in Her Majesty’s army, 
and late Lieut.-Col. of the 25th Regt., who died at his residence, Lytes Carie, 
near Woortsloch, Canada West, on Sunday morning, the 18th ultimo, son of 
William Stratton Dundas Light (a descendant of the Lytes of Lytes Carie, 
Somersetshire) and Lucretia, the Countess of Luders. Col. Light was born at 
Palmcotta, in India, in the year 1779 ; and emigrated to Canada in 1831, after 
having spent the greater part of his life ‘‘ amid the busy scenes of war.” This 
old officer entered the army in the year 1793, at the early age of thirteen years, 
when the French Revolution was on the eve of breaking forth. From the time 
of his entering the army till his retirement in 1825, some time after the memo- 
rable battle of Waterloo, when he had the charge of the French prisoners at 
Antwerp and Brussels, Col. Light was constantly engaged on active service. 
He was first engaged in the West Indian Islands throughout the disturbances 
which occurred there at that early period ; subsequently, in 1811, he was again 
ordered to the same quarter. During his later residence in these Islands, the 
gallant Colonel devoted his energies to the amelioration of the condition of the 
troeps at the various military stations, especially with reference to the adop- 
tion of some effective means for checking the ravages which yellow fever was 
at that time making amongst them. In the prosecution of these humane en- 
deavours, Col. Light prepared a statistical work upon the Islands which was 
highly approved of by the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley), 
who also adopted the plans suggested for the prevention and check of that 
dreadful scour the yellow fever. The dates of Col. Light’s commissions are 
as follows :—Ensigncy, 1793 ; Lieutenancy, January, 1794 ; Captaincy, 1799 ; 
Major, 1804 (he was then in his 24th year) ; Lieut.-Colonelcy - isli. ; from 
which time till 1825 he commanded the regiment. 

Col. Light served throughout the campaigns of Holland and Egypt, and 





served respectively under Sir John Moore, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the Duke of 
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York at Gibraltar, Sir Eyre Coote, and the Duke of Kent. The gallant Colo- 
nel was twice dangerous) 3, wounded, pane Sogenstes through the liver whilst 
attacking Ashaise and Brimstone Hill, in the Island of Grenada, under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, and shot through the lungs at the siege of Bergen-of. 
Loone in the Netherlands. After retiring from the army, th active-minded 
gentleman—ever bent upon improving the condition of those amongst whom he 
resided —wrote several books upon the poor of the United Kingdom, with the 
view of drawing the attention of those in power to the policy and bumanity of 
establishing them upon the waste lands of Government, thereby saving the 
country from the heavy burden of poor rate. Col. Light also wrote a work 
beauti = illustrated, recommending the adoption of a similar laudable lan 
for the settlement of the poor in Canada.—After leaving Gibraltar, Col 1} ht 
— tothe Military College of High Wickham, Bucks, a set of complete 

lans together with an Ivory Model of the Rock and all the Fortifications 
made by himself, which may now be seen in the British Museum, Montague 
Square, London. From the time the gallant Colonel located himself io Canada 
he devoted his attention to the advancement of the country of his adoption. 
He was instrumental in obtaining the Act for the —— of Oxford from 
the old London District, and in the establishment of Woodstock as the County 
Town ; and latterly in advocating the cause of the ‘“‘ Woodstock and Lake Erie 
Railway and Harbour Company,” in which after several years of incessant 
labour almost single handed, he was at last successful. 

At Teignmouth, Capt. T. Little, late 10th Huzzars.—-At sea, on board Ship! Ste. 
bonheath, from Melbourne to London, Capt. F. Montagu Hockings, of H.M.’s 40th 
Regt.—At Westbourne-grove, Col. J. Lewis Basden, C.B., formerly of the 89th 
Foot.—At Ratharles, near Nevagh, Ireland, the seat of P. Serle, Esq., Ashton 
Benyon, Esq., 63d Regt.—At Southampton, Sampson Payne, Esq., late Mayor. 
—At Folkestone, General J. F. Birch, C.B., Royal Engineers, aged 79. He had 
been in the army above sixty years, and had seen much service.—In Dover. 
street, the Hon. Hugh Edwards, of the Island of Antigua.—At his residence 
oe | are, in consequence of a fall from his horse, Daniel Sharpe, Esq., E.R. 
and L.S., and President of the Geological Society —At Greenhithe, Col. W. E. 
Lock, late Royal Artillery—In Sloane-street, Chelsea, G. Bague, Esq., Captain 
R.N., Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for the county of Middlesex. — at 
Hayes, Middlesex, Capt. J. W. Carleton, formerly of the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 
—At Winchester, from the effects of illness contracted in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, Capt. G. Trevelyan John, 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers.—The English 
papers announce the death of Dr. Monk, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Appointments. 


Sir Henry Balwer has been selected to procced to Bucharest for the purpose 
of representing Great Britain in the Special Commission for deliberating upon 
the future organization of the Principalities.—The Earl of Shaftesbury to be 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Dorset, and the Earl of Kintore to be Lord. 
Lieutenant of Kincardineshire. —Lieut.-Gen. Cubbon, C.B., of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, Commissioner for the Government of Mysore, to be K.C.B., and 
Col. Warde, R,A., to be C.B.—Thomas Chisholm Anstey, Esq., H.M. Attorney- 
General for Hong Kong, to be a Member of the Legislative Council of that Co- 
lony.—Lord Sandon is elected M.P. for Lichfield, without opposition.—The 
Rev. H. J. C. Harper, M. A., vicar of Mortimer, Berks, has, on the nomination 
of the clergy and laity in public meeting assembled, accepted the Bishopric of 
Christchurch, in the settlement of Canterbury, New Zealand.—The Hon. E. 
Berkeley Portman has been appointed private secretary to Sir Benjamin Hall, 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works, in the room of Mr. Barrington resigned. 


Navy. 


H. M. steamer Malacca, Capt. Farquhar, arrived on Friday morning 
last, in twelve days from Jamaica. The Malacca, as she passed up the 
North Side to Grassy Bay, had the “ Plague” Flying at her foremast 
head—but which was soon changed to that of “ Quarantine.” We men- 
tioned a week or two ago that the Malacca was at Port Royal, Jamaica, 
with several of her officers and crew suffering from yellow fever, which 
they had contracted at Port au Prince. We now learn that after losing 
some thirty of her officers and men by that disease, the fever entirely 
subsided. 

Soon after she left Jamaica, however, it unfortunately reappeared, and 
on her arrival here she had thirty-eight cases, and had buried eleven 
persons during the voyage. It was intended that the Malacca, should 
proceed at once to the Northward, but she was in want of fuel, and her 
crew was so reduced by sickness and death, as to render her quite inade- 
quate to the operation of coaling, and as it would not be safe to send men 
on board of her from the other ships, fearing contagion, she was imme- 
diately sent to quarantine at Port’s Island. That Island has now been 
placed in rigid quarantine. 

We are told that, for two days prior to the arrival of the Malacca 
at these Islands, there had been no new case of fever, and that there has 
not been one since. Four deaths have occurred since her arrival, and 
there are two or three doubtfal cases still remaining. 

The Malacca has lost eight officers—one Lieutenant, the Master, Asst. 
Paymaster, three engineers, &c.””—Bermuda Gazette, 10th inst. 








The Falcon, 17, screw sloop, Commr.-Campion has sailed from Spit- 
head for the West India station ; the Kate, 3, for Bermuda ; the Conflict, 
8, for the Mediterranean.— Twelve of the new gun and mortar boats are 
ordered to be dismantled.—The surveying vessel Pandora, 4, Comumr. 
Drury, has arrived at Plymouth, from New Zealand. She has not lost 
one man during an absence of five years and a-half.—Several of the large 
screw ships of war are employed in bringing home and distributing the 
troops from the Crimea. Amongst them are the James Watt, 91; Ex- 
mouth, 90; Centurion, 80; Brunswick, 80; Orion, 91; the Royal 
George, 102 ; and the Colossus, 80.—The Hecla, 6, Commr. Aplin, is ap- 
pointed to leave Plymouth for the coast of Africa.—The Medea, Commr. 
Peirse has arrived at Spithead from the West Indies. She has beeu three 
years and six months in commission, and will now be paid off.—The 4r- 
rogant, 46,Capt. Lyster, is ordered to be equipped immediately for the 
reception of the British Ambassador and suite, who are about to proceed 
to St. Petersburg. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: T. V. Hanson to the James Watt; J A Paynter to the 
Brilliant, 20, at Sheerness—Commanders: H P De Kautzow to Bruns- 
wick, 80; C K Scott to Coast Guard; C W Buckley to Merlin; GF 
Day to Firefly.—Lieutenants: G A Douglas Majesttc ; B J Cooper and 
J W James to Firefly ; T Bouett to Tartar ; B L Lefroy to Pioneer ; 
Morgan Singer to Duke of Wellington; C H Clutterbuck to Acorn ; 
F A Hume to Eik; H N Knox to Virago; E A T Stabbs to Assurance; 
JS Keats to Brilliant; J M Jackson to command Oberon; R Chambers to Blen- 
heim; W F Robinson to Formidable; A B Wright to Merlun; J C Wells 
Niger; T Le H Ward to Blenheim; H F Gregory to Lapwing; T L Pearson to 
Hogwe.—Surgeons : F Harvey to Hogue, 60; WG Goldin, M D, to Magictenm, 
16; E T Watkins to Brilliant; J R Holman pro to Moerlin; and C Sproull to 
Cormorant; D Saunders to Atalanta.—Chaplains : Rey W R Jolley to Iilus- 
triows; Rev H Alexander to Cesar. 


Arup. 

The head-quarters of the 4th and of the 13th Light Dragoons have 4t- 
rived in England from the Crimea. They were reviewed by the Queen 
at Portsmouth, on the 26th uit.—The sailing transport Windsor, artl¥ 
at Spithead from Tasmania, has brought home the head-quarters of H. 
M.’s 99th Regiment, after nearly 14 years’ service in the Australian colo 
niee.—The 17th Lancers, just returned from the Crimea, will march +0 
Dublin, on their way to the camp at Aldershott.—The 58th Regt. will, 
on its arrival from Australia, be stationed in Clonmel, the West York 
Rifles proceeding to Eangland.—The Colombo, steamer, has brought home 
from the Ionian Islands the 1st Royal Lancashire Militia.—The Andes, 
from Scutari, bas landed the 10th Hussars and 12th Lancers. 


War Department, May 27.—13th Lt Drags; C Keyworth, Gent, to be = 
b-p, v Wood, prom. 7th Ft; Maj Shipley to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Pack, who : 
upon h-p; Capt Aldworth to be Maj, w-p, v Shipley; Lt Jones to be Cap AAs 
v Aldworth; Ens Cook to be Adjt, v Walker, who res the Adier only: fun 
Ft; Lt Bordes, fm h-p 13th Ft, to be Lt, vy Neame, who ex; Ens “Grigots, 4 
71st Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Bordes, who ret. bith Ft; Lt Vigors to be a 
Boyd, who res the Adjtcy only. 15th Ft; Lt Allen to be Capt, bp. _—— 
tenach, who ret; Ens Starke to be Lt, b-p, v Allen; M J Caulfield ay 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Starke. 43d Ft; Qtmr Denton to be Paymr, ¥ M‘Cres, 
who ret upon b-p, as Lt 94th Ft; Qtmr-Serg Denton to be Qtmr, ¥ Bass 
60th Ft; Lt Pauli, fm North Gloucester Mil, to be Ens, w-p. 67th It; Lt Bast 
fm West Cork Artillery Mil, to be Ens, w-p, v Evans. 74th Ft; Serj-Maj 31st 
son, to be Qtmr, v Daines, who ret upon h-p. 84th Ft; Eos Maybury, !m Maj 
Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Gibaut, whose prom b-p has been can. 83th Pt; ten 
Browne te be Lt-Col, w-p, v Bvt-Col Shirley, who ret upon h-p; Capt Lor 
J J Bourke to be Maj, w-p, v Browne; Lt Little to be Capt, w-p, v Bourke. 

CommissarraT DepartmeNtT.—Asst-Commy-Gen Henry Green has — A 
o— from the Service, he having refused to obey an order to procee 

uty. 


Brevet.—Lt-Col Graham, of 59th Ft, to be Col. 


War-Derarrment, June 3.—6th Drag Gds; Lt Johnston, perm to rot at 
ofcomm. 16th Lt Drags; AJ Armstrong, Gent, to be cor, b-p, V 97th 
_. Coldstream Gds; Ens and Lt Fox has been perm to res his comm. - 

t; Lt Burton to be Capt, w-p, v Bowers, dec; Ens Reyne to be Lt, th Ft; 
Burton; Ens Hawkes, fm South Cork Mil, to be Ens, w-p, v Reyme. %)" |’, 
Lt Philips to be Capt, b-p, v Bull, prom. 92d Ft; Qtmr George to be _ ~? 
Adjt, w-p, v Mecham, who res the Adjtcy; Qtmr-Serg Dewar to be Qtr, 
George, app Eas and Adjt. t Lt 

Brever.—Major-Gen Sir William Eyre, KCB, to have the local rank ° 
Gen in North America. ‘ 
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New Dooks. 


RAcuEL anp THE New Wor.p. From the French of Léon Beauvallet. 

New York. Diz, Edwards, & Co.—After the tragedy of Rachel, we have 
the farce of Beauvallet ; and though it would be paying the farce too much 
of a compliment tosay that itis as good in its kind as the tragedy, still we 
must own that itis a very good farce, and sufficiently provocative of laugh- 
ter. M.Beauvallet is the most charming imaginable Parisian Cockney. Flip- 
pant, flimsy, good-natured and not excessively fatuous, this amiable lit- 
tle fellow makes his amiable fun of all the national oddities, extravagan- 
ces, and imperfections, which caught his eye or interfered with his comfort 
during his rapid tour in the United States. He always extracts some 
amusement from his amazement, and contrives to turn every vexation 
into a joke. His vexations are not all of a very heroic kind; nor are 
his jokes always of the most absolutely Attic poignancy. Yet we may 
well spend a summer morning over his pages, for they are seldom posi- 
tively silly, and the mirth they must excite comes not unattended with a 
certain kind of profit. Asa picture of America, nothing could well be 
more worthless ; but as a daguerreotype of the nature of that singular 
creature, the second-rate Parisian actor, this book bas a psychological va- 
lue. Although he has been bred behind the scenes, M. Beauvallet shows 
himself to be by no means destitute of the sharpness native to every 
Frenchman, and manifests a knack at bookmaking which would do credit 
to an old votary of types and ink. Jules Janin and Jenny Lind, the 
Courrier des Etats Unis and M. de Trobriand, are laid under contribu- 
tion, to eke out his letters to the “ Figaro,” and the book into which 
these letters have grown. Of the sprightliness and vivacity with which 
M. Beauvallet rattles off his own original nonsense, our readers ought 
to form some notion from the following extracts. M. Beauvallet of 
course knows no more of the sea than those wise men of Gotham who un- 
dertook their voyage in a bow]; and he was therefore not a little con- 
founded by his first expertence of the realities of steamer life. See, how 
graphically, and in what flamboyant mock-heroic style, he describes this 
confusion of his! 

Very early the next morning, indeed I may say a great deal too early, the 
sailors took malicious pleasure in waking us by washing the deck. 

Ah ! how boisterous they are when they wash the deck, to say nothing of 
their furious passion for singing, which, joined to the noise, makes them in- 
tolerable to the passengers who wish to sleep. 

We were now in St. George’s Channel. ‘ 

These quarters being rather rough, the Pacific commences some very giddy 
evolutions. 

That affords us comfortable anticipations. 

Heads are no longer on their ordinary axis. 

The dining saloon becomes empty ata rapid rate. Those scamps of waiters, 
how well they knew that! 

We very willingly remain in the open air, in the after part of the ship. 

Until noon, we coast along the shores of Ireland. 

These shores, notwithstanding their perfectly wild and desolate aspect, are 
very far from wanting a certain picturesqueness. 

And yet I do not know if it is because these arid cliffs, against which the 
waves of the sea dash furiously, are the last land that can be seen from bere for 
a long time, but = feel, in a manner, fascinated by them, and, in spite of 
yourself, you still look for them, even after they have totally disappeared from 
the horizon. 

Mademoiselle Rachel is not very cheerful. In proportion as we go forward 
her sadness seems to increase. 

From this day she remains almost entirely shut up in her state-room. 

She is royally ennuyée. 

She is never very sick at sea, but almost always ill at ease, which is worse. 

What an odious thing a voyage is! The sea is decidedly one of the most 
frightful torments that I know of. 

And yet we are on one of the finest steamers in the world. What should we 
~~ if we were travelling in a ship ? 

he engine, or rather the engines--for there are two, in case of accident— 
on these immense steamers are truly admirable. 

Nothing can be more interesting than to examine them in all their details. 
It is enough to set one crazy. 

In the engine-room one might imagine himself in the bottomless pit ; and 


still more readily believe it, because the firemen will answer perfectly for your 
gang of devils. 
hat queer specimens one sees among them ; what wild countenances ! 

They are all half-naked, blackened by the smoke, as hairy and tawny as 
beasts ; they have long, neglected beards, which conceal their faces, and hang 
down to the middle of their breasts. 

And all of them go and come, run up and down, throw themselves violently 
among millions of flying wheels, ranning gear and iron rods, which work in- 
cessantly, and seem ready every second to pulverize them. 

Seeing them thus going from one furnace to the other, their bodies stooping 
over the flames, which illuminate them with a strange, fantastic light, it is im- 
possible, I repeat, not to take them for a gang of devils busying themselves in 
roasting a cargo of the damned. 

Add to this the fact, that in this place the heat is awful; that it suffocates, 
stifles you, and would end by melting you, if you should remain. 

How these men can live there is a wonder to me. 

_Another incredible thing is, to see this immense mass of iron and steel, this 
giant machinery of enormous weight, dancing as lightly on the waves as a cork 
or a bit of straw. 

That is, besides, the worst of the affair ; for when the machine which occu- 
pies the centre of the ship amuses itself with such gymnastics, the ship also is 
forced to execute a terribly shaky polka. 

One day, a desperate pitching. 

The next, a frightful rolling. 

The day after that, for a variety, both together—rolling and pitching. 


, 1 is delightful! and so much so, that all the passengers are dreadfully 
sic 


What the devil are they going to do in such a scow as this ? 

We once crossed the Atlantic in the next state-room to that of a wretch 
who played upon the Accordion seven hours a duy, so we can sympathize 
with M. Beauvallet’s horror at his musical neighbour. 


While I toss in my ridiculous bunk, there steals from the state-room in front 
of mine a kind of French air on some sort of a flageolet. 

A passenger, a friend of the fihe arts, perches there. 

When I am very sick, he plays a very lively air; when I get better, he com- 
mences a melancholy, gloomy o 


e. 

This flageolet, besides, is Zaile original. In the midst of his air I hear him 
Occasionally stop and 
after which he takes up the air just at the note where he left off. 

A good many waiters, generally very hurried and very accommodating, are 
at the disposal of passengers who are too ill to leave their state-reoms. They 
bring them their food in a sort of China porringer. Onion soup and fried po- 
tatoes are very ra. 

Doubled up in this way in these uncomfortable boxes, the passengers have 
exactly the appearance of great dogs who have the distemper, and whose por- 
ridge is brought to their kennels. 

Sorry resemblance ! 


Our Ulysses of the Boulevards is just as much at sea in America, after 
he lands, as he was previously on the Atlantic ; and, indeed, if the reader 
Can conceive of a man who could be sea-sick without being ill-natured, 
they would form the best possible notion of the mood of mind in which 
M. Beauvallet traversed the territories of the Great Republic. 

To translate a trifle like this book into English is no easy task, and it 
is only just to the anonymous translator to say, that the work has been 
exceedingly welldone. The publishers, too, deserves credit for the rapi- 
dity with which they have issued their version, and for the neatness and 
Seneral correctness with which it has been “ got up.” 

Wir anp Wispom or Tue Rey. Sypvey Sura, By Evert .1. Duy- 
ckinck, New York. Redfield—Four hundred and fifty pages worth 
reading ; even if here and there we come upon familiar ground. Mr. 
Duychinck eupplies a very well written Memoir. The materials were 
Teady to his hand ; but the use he has made of them is highly commend- 
able. Take one example, in which an epitome of Sydney Smith’s cha- 
Tacter is cet down in half-adozen words. He is speaking of Smith’s 
fourteen years’ residence at his dreary parsonage of Foston-le-Clay, in 
Yorkshire. “They were years,” says this Memoir, “ of some privation, 


Which was overcome by economy, and the incumbent’s great mastery of the latter ; Billy Bottles is Charley Bates and the artful Dodger, and pe 


the laws of human happiness.” We must however correct Mr. Duyckinck 
for two slips of his pen, on page 39. He errs in mentioning the “ family 
Connections with Lord Holland.” Smith’s daughter, Lady Holland, was 
the wife of Sir Henry Holland, the physician, who was no sort of scion 
of Holland House. Mr. Duyckinck then, in allusion to that celebrated 
resort, avers of Syduey Smith, “ that it did not cost him an effort to over- 


come the inequality of fortune between him and his wealtby friends,” cit- 
ing in proof a remark let fall in after-life by the wise and witty Canon 
himself. He—the latter—says, on the contrary, that “ when Mrs. Syd- 
ney and I were young, in London, with no other equipage than my 
umbrella, when we went out to dinner in a hackney coach, when the rat- 
tling step was let down, and the proud, powdered red-plushes grinned, 
and her gown was fringed with straw, how the iron entered into my 
soul.” Mr. Duyckinck’s “ not” mast be erased from his next edition. 

The bulk of this valuable dudecimo is filled with well-selected extracts 
from Sydney Smith’s various and varied works. 





A BATCH OF RECENT NOVELS. 


We have an old book-case in our office, a broken-down, ricketty affair, 
with any number of dusty pigeon holes filled with rejected MSS. and 
crushed aspirations. Not devoted to any special function, we pile away 
new books therein, until they be called for. It is the garret for literary 
lumber. Day by day we add to its stores, poems, plays, essays, and no- 
vels. So soon as their enterprizing publishers send copies to us, we toss 
them on the shelves, and endeavour to forget their existence. We pore 
over our latest exchanges, snip out the raciest paragraphs, or chat gaily 
with a chance visitor. But a cloud rests upon us: we can not long be 
gay. There is a hollow mockery in our laugh. The knowledge that a 
score of unread books is within arms’ length is in itself no laughable 
matter. 

Understand us however. We have not John Ruskin’s prejudice against 
books in the abstract. They are very good things in their way. They 
give employment to paper-makers, printers, and binders; they furnish 
items for ornate advertisements in the style of Moses & Son ; they look 
well—those that are handsomely bound—on the shelves of a library; 
some of them turn an honest penny for their writers. But as for reading 
them—that is another matter. 

But read, or at least looked into, they must be. They are sent us for 
that purpose, and no other. We delay as long as possible, taking those 
that are most inviting, and treating many to a mere acknowledgment. 
But the time comes when we can delay no longer. All the good books 
have given out; all the tolerable books have given out; and still our 
book-case groans. Something must be done with them. In despair we 
begin : 

“ We sit ; with sad civility we read.” 

Our batch for to-day commences with MonaLpi, by Washington 
Alston. (Boston. Tickner & Fields.)—Painters seldom write well. We 
lay down this axiom, without fear of contradiction. The fraternity 
may retort that writers seldom paint well, but we agree with them be- 
fore-hand, writers do not paint well. Every man should stick to his 
trade. 

Here is Washington Alston now—he stands high as a painter. He was 
an accomplished and intellectual man; a noble thinker, a fine talker. 
His life was passed in intimate communion with great minds. Coleridge 
was his friend and correspondent. In an early edition of “ The Sybil- 
line Leaves’ may be found a manly ode by Alston—“ We are 
One.” It is by far his best poem: in fact it is his only poem ; for 
his other attempts in verse are “ tolerable and not to be endured.”— 
‘* Monaldi” is his longest and most ambitious prose work ; and it proves, 
as far as Alston is concerned, the trite opening of our notice. It is not 
well written. The late lamented Mr. Monk Lewis would have beer 
charmed with certain portions of its plot, which he would have rendered 
thrilling enough. But Monk Lewis, we are happy to say, is no longer an 
authority in matters of taste—“ Monaldi’’ is an Italian tale of love, jeal- 
ousy, revenge, murder, madness, death. It is as full of wicked ingredients 
as Hecate’s poisoned cauldron. Its chief characters are Monaldi, a painter, 
and Maldura, a poet ; both men of morbid and unnatural temperaments— 
abortions of good and evil. They love the same lady, who rejects one, 
and accepts the other. Monaldi is the happy man. Maldara vows re- 
venge, and hires Count Fialto, a handsome scoundrel of the darkest dye, 
to aid him in his villainies. Fialto seems to be successful in his intrigue 
with Mrs. Monaldi: so successful in short that Monaldi stabs her, and 
goes mad! 

This is the substance of the book. For a thing of the kind its best qua- 
lity is, that it is not full of “ Ha, ha’s!” and “ Die, villains!” Its work- 
ing up is not so melodramatic as its conception. It was written, we learn 
from a note, as long ago as 1822. Of course the present edition is a 
reprint. 

We come next to Berenice, (Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co.), 
and we must own it to be a disappointing book. It promises weli at the 
commencement. You read the first fifty or a hundred pages, and think— 
‘here is a talented woman, and before long she will say something.” But 
she don’t. The fine things that seemed to be saved-up turn out to be all 
‘imaginary. Like a good many stories that have lately proceeded from 
the pen of women, it is an autobiography ; and evidently the autobio- 
gtapby of its writer. Looked at in this light, there is a fitness in its 
common-place details, which we could not accord them were we to 
judge the book asa romance. As real occurrences, we let them pass un- 
criticized. 

Berenice narrates her life from childhood down: how her mother 
died and left her among strangers: how in time she went to live with her 
relations : how she ran away from them because they didn’t love her 
enough, and tried to work in a factory : and finally, how she married, and 
how her husband deceived her. She is separated from him in the end, 
just as Alice Grey and Lily Huson are separated from theirs, in “The 
Serene Seamstress,” and “The Talented Tailorese.”” She loves again, 
just as they do; but unlike theirs, her love is harmless and pure. She 
gets over this part of her autobiography gingerly, and we thank her for 
it. We can’t say that we see the point of all this; but our readers may, 
if they feel inclined to read “ Berenice.” They might read many a worse 
book. 

Next on the list we take up GaBriEL Vane, by Jeremy Loud. (New 
York. Derby & Jackson.)—Calderon, the Spanish Dramatist, has a play 
entitled The Loud Secret. We are not sufficiently posted in his writings, 
to say what the secret is; but the secret of this book, Mr. Loud’s secret, 
is Dickens. Had Dickens never written “ Oliver Twist,” Mr. Loud would 
never have written “Gabriel Vane.” It is a bare-faced and shameless 
appropriation of some of Dickens’s most admired “ properties.” For in- 
stance we have a mysterious child in a Poor-house. He is bound out to 
@ family, who starve and ill use him. He runs, or is enticed away to the 
city. He falls in with thieves and pickpockets, who try to make him a 
thief. He is finally rescued from them and settled happily in the coun- 
try.—So much for the plot : now for the charactere. Mr. and Mrs. Hard- 
castle are the Bumbles of Dickens: so too, with a difference, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Nubbles. Their son, Kit Nubbles, who is whipped by Gabriel for ealling 
his dead mother names, is Noah Claypole, who is punished by Oliver 
Twist for a similar failing. Isaac Crankey is Fagan and Sykes, especially 


Kate, the Magdalen, is Nancy Sykes. The name Nubbles is taken from 
‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.” Everybody remembers simple, merry-hearted 
Kit, who fought Quilp’s boy for little Nell’s bird, and afterwards took 
care of the wonderful pony. So the name Hardcastle is taken from Gold- 
smith’s “ She stoops to Conquer.” Altogether the book is a remarkable 
! piece of patchwork. Mr. Loud equals Dumas in bis literary “ conquests.” 











GLEANINGs, by Miss A. 4. Goddard, (New York. Appleton,) brings 
us to the ladies next—the more’s the pity, for our gallantry leads us to 
say one thing, our duty another. Which shall we obey ? 

We have glanced at and more or less read Miss Goddard’s sketchy little 
tales : our criticism shall be the second half of her title, “some wheat, 
some chaff.” If she will permit us, we will give her a bit of advice. It 
is this. Give up “ gleaning” the stubble land of weekly newspapers after 
Fanny Fern and Minnie Myrtle, and go into a field of your own. It 
may be harder to sow and reap new-fields of thought, than merely to 
glean in old ones, but the gain ie greater. You have talent, Miss God- 
dard, and can do better than you have done yet. We shall expect a full 
sheaf next time. 

Lire Sxetcuss From Common Patus, by Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, ( Ibid,) 
is a volume of stories on common subjects. They were begun, we learn from 
the Preface, many years ago, to amuse and instruct the children of the 
authoress, most of whom have since died. The collection is dedicated to 
those who still survive. Its intention is good, but its execution, is rather 
dull. Mrs. Damont’s style is targed and sentimental, and she has the fe- 
minine habit of italicising certain uuimportant words, Her pages are 
disfigured with it. 

Lastly, for to-day, we examine Tae New Ace or Goxp, on toe Lire 
AND ADVENTURES OF Rosert Dexter Romaine, Written by himself, 
(Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co.)—Robert Dexter Romaine is a li} 
neal descendant of Robinson Crusoe, from whom he inherits a love of 
marvellous adventures ; but not having the good-fortune to be written 
about by the biographer of his kinsman—one Daniel De Foe, Linen Dra- 
per—he is not likely to go down to posterity with such éclat. He handles 
the pen himself though very gracefully, and contrives to interest us in 
the story of his life. He is shipwrecked and cast ashore on a tropical 
island in the neighbourhood of Borneo, in company with Miss Alice Cre- 
morne, a fairy-like girl who afterwards becomes his wife. A pet of the 
ship escapes with them. This is nothing less than a Rocky Mountain 
bear! They live together very happy for some years. Robert and Alice 
explore the island; thread its pathless forests ; trace its silvery rivers 
and lakes ; climb its hills and volcanoes ; and look its dangers in the face 
generally, assisted by the good-natured bear, who appoints himself their 
body- guard on all occasions. 

The idea of the “The New Age of Gold,” namely a double-headed 
solitude, is a favourite one, with writers of all kinds, especially with the 
poets. Byron sighs for— 


“ A dwelling in the desert place, 
’” With one fair spirit for my minister.’’ 


The pious Cowper desires a platonic Mrs. Unwin, 
“Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.” 

And so on through Moore and Shelley, down to the last young gentle- 
man in the Poet’s corner of the Sunday papers. Mr. Romaine has worked 
up his material very pleasantly. He lacks the wonderful verisimilitude 
that runs through “ Robinson Crusoe,” but that is no dispraise ; there 
never was but one De Foe. You do not for a moment believe in 
Robert and Alice ; but for all that, you feel a certain amount of interest 
in their imaginary life. A closer attention to the minute facts of nata- 
ral history, and an accumulation of homely detail would deepen the im- 
pression of this really clever book. 


Fine Avts. 


Tue Orper or Revease. Painted by J. E. Millais. Engraved by 
S. Cousins.—The Pre-Raphaelite painters have occupied so prominent a 
place, of late years, in the artistic world—both through their talents and 
their weaknesses—that curiosity alone would send a multitude of ama~ 
teurs to see a specimen of workmanship from a leading member of the 
noted Brotherhood. But the above-named engraving, just received by 
Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams, & Co., claims notice upon higher 
grounds, It is a work of extreme beauty ; a highly finished and faith- 
fal reproduction of a picture that was hailed with anbounded applause 
when it appeared at the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1853. We strongly 
advise our city readers, who take interest in such matters, to see it and 
be charmed. It is in conception and execution equally good—none the 
less so perhaps that it is free from all the pedantry and affectation, that 
have come nigh shipwrecking several most promising young painters. 

“ The Order of Release”’ is not a subject got up in allusion to one of the 
Knightly Orders ; it is a simple incident, historical in association, but 
wholly domestic in effect. A Highland soldier, who has been “ out” 
with Prince Edward in ’45, and wounded and captured at the fatal fight 
of Culloden, receives in prison bis order of release, brought to him in a 
way the most acceptable—by his fond and faithful wife, There are bat 
four figures ; the military jailor, the Highlander, his wife, and their child. 
The grouping is inimitable, and would almost tell the tale. The woman 
is the chief figure ; for she plays the principal part. Overcome with 
emotion, her poor husband droops his head upon her shoulder, and his 
face is invisible. One of her arms supports him, and, passed round him, the 
hand extends to the jailor the document that he eyes with suspicion. On 
her other arm sleeps a heavy child, of whose weight she seems to be un- 
conscious. The mingled expression of joy, fatigue, and anxiety, speak- 
ing through her features, is given with a touch so masterly, so full of 
pathos, so unexaggerated, so truthfal, so beautiful, that we lack terms 
wherein to do it justice. A colamn might be written in its praise ; let 
two words suffice—see it! 

The engraving fally maintains the high reputation of Samuel Cousins. 
It is in the mixed style, that is the mode of the day, and is best adapted 
to subjects of this class. 

Proressor JAMES J. Mapes. Drawn and Engraved by J. Sartain.— 
A bead, in mezzotint, of this distinguished son of science. It is well 
drawn, well modelled, and altogether well execated ; of ful! miniature 
size. 








THE PEACE CELEBRATION IN LONDON. 


To copy full particulars of the manner in which the metropolitan pub- 
lic “‘ rejoiced,” on the 29th ult., would require about twenty of our 
columns, and would probably satiate the reader. We must therefore 
limit our selection. The 4é/as thus glances at the whole. 


The Government, fully aware that the great masses of the population 

looked suspiciously at the peace, very cautiously deferred their rejoic: 
for a couple of months; and with a good management that we 
hardly have expected from past experience, contrived to lump together 
the Restoration-day, with its oak apple ornaments, the inspection of the 
Household troops, the drawing-room, the Queen’s birthday, illumina- 
tions, and their own pyrotechnic display. The Londoners, however, de- 
termined to make the most of the holiday, careless of the object, and this 
week they seem to have gone mad. On Monday and Tuesday the Palmer 
excitement was at its height ; that was banished utterly by the greater 
excitement of the Derby and Epsom on Wednesday ; and on Tharsday 
the crisis of the disorder was attained. Most of the shops and 
offices were closed, and early in the afternoon business was entirely sus- 
nded. Along the great lines of thoroughfare, bumerous banners floated 
gaily in the air, and the pavement in many cases became blocked up by 
crowds halting to admire the preparations for the t illuminations. 
The latter were more general than we bad expected, for there is a great 
fear of Mrs. Grundy among us, and few like to be behindhand with their 
| neighbours. Very few, however, of the illuminations or transparencies 

had anything to do with the object of the day. They were the everlaat- 

ing stars and V. R., and N. E., and crowns, and not a few Chinese lan- 
‘terns. Many of the stars in the more weultby part of the west-end had 
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evidently beeu hung cut as a protection for the windows, which were 
iy su to be in dangsr—paltry stars of red and white glass, 
were fit only for a booth at a suburbao fair—and often serving as a 
uctor’’ for two very aristocratic looking mansions, being 

skilfully hung between botb. 

Early in the afternoon the populace began to throng westward ; and 
standing in the Strand it ethos as if all London was flowing through 
that thoroughfare. Until then we seemed never to have known how 
great was the population of the metropolis ; for while that mighty stream 
of life kept pouring on, almost rendering the road impassable to car- 
riages, a similar stream was filling all the main streets of the West-end. 
About dusk the line from Westminster Abbey to Langham-place was 
one dense crowd. The greatest good humour pervaded the vast mass, 
which was not a little enlivened by the gay dresses of the women, who 
had no fear of the lowering skies. Here let us add that great credit is 
due to the admirable arrangements of the police to preserve order and 
prevent accidents. They bad an ardaous duty to perform, and so far as 
we saw and heard, they did it good-temperedly and with effect. The 
throng of carriages of all kinds was very great, and the roads near the 
parks, wherever a view of the fireworks could be got, reminded us of the 
scene at Epsom the day before. How all the carriages got free again 
passes our comprehension. 

Precisely at half-past nine the signal was given from the Green Park. 


and until a quarter after eleven the sky was filled with a succession of 


rockets, &c., discharging stars of every brilliant hue and dazzling colour 
—crimson and gold, blue, green, white, purple, and we know not what. 
Showers of golden rain, rocket fountains of green and silver, golden ne- 
bul that seemed to have come from the distant depths of the empyrean, 
were the principal attractions, which reached a climax about half way 
through the programme in a bouquet of countless numbers of rockets and 
every other Find of energetic fireworks. The fixed pieces were languid : 
they worked as if they were used up. To describe the scene minutely 
would be idle, suffice ts to say, that after all the money wasted and ex- 
citement got up during the last six weeks, the exbibitions at the Surrey 
ens, Vauxhall, or Cremorne, were far < naioed (except in quantity) 
to those in the parks. The so much-talked of parachute rockets were no 
novelty. Some score of years ago we saw the same thing in France, and 
later at the Surrey Zoological, with the addition that the floating balls 
of fire, of preserving one unvarying white colour, went through 
the various tints of blue, red, and gold, until they faded into darknese. 
The most striking illumination was that of Dudley-house, Park-lane. 
It was one blaze of light, every outline of the building and of the veran- 
dahbs being marked by gas jets. The illuminations in Regent-street were 
very magnificent. That wide thoroughfare was one blaze of light from 
toend. Messrs, Hodge and Lowman had covered their vast premi- 
ses with gas devices, and a ecroll with the words ‘‘ Alma, Balaklava, In- 
kermann, Sebastopol.” A bootmaker in the quadrant, boldly defying 
ar and sense, displayed (very feebly) a transparency, with an in- 
scription that “ France and England united gives hope to Hungary, unity 
to Italy, freedom to Poland, and peace to all the world.” Other notable 
pictures were at Messrs. Cramer and Beale’s, at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, at Day’s, the lithograpber, Lincolo’s-inn, and at Charlton’s, in 
Mount-street. But here and there we saw inscriptions condemning “ the 
mismanagement of the war” and “ the disgraceful peace,” which the mob 
cheered—a sure indication that the peace brought no rejoicing to them. 
We never saw a smaller display of feeling—the people went to see a 
sight, and that was all. Among the public offices, Somerset-house was 
the best of the bad. The National Gallery was disgraced by a monstrosity 
in just the style we should expect from academicians, and the grand ob- 
ject of the dul] mass seemed to be to puff the name of the Houndeditch 
contractors. At Holyoake’s, in Fleet-street, was a transparency : 


“ Tt is no peace : 
Annihilated Poland, stified Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ‘neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from Italy.” 


At No. 101, the same street, “ Peace abroad, Reform at home ;”’ a to- 
bacconist had ‘“ Smoke in War’’—a battle ecene, and “ Smoke in Peace,”’ 


—the allied troops with their cigars. At 87, Queen-street, Cheapside 


the allegory, “ Begun in Sinope and Sham-- Ended in Kars and Shame.” 
From another paper, we extract some items respecting the illumina- 


tions and devices. 


Army and Navy Club. 
sword and anchor crossed in the centre. 


and 


Senior United Service. 


with thistle and shamrock in the centre. Underneath, wreaths of laure 
and a star, and the rose in the centre. 
“Peace” in very large letters. 


In the various fashionable equares, in Park-lane, Piccadilly, and aris- 


tocratic regions northward of that thoroughfare, the brilliant illumina 


tions drew admiring crowds from dusk till midnight. The favourite de- 
vice with many of the nobility and gentry was a star formed of gas jets. 


At Lady Peel’s, Whitehall; Mr. Disraeli’s, Grosvenor-gate ; Lord Cal 
thorpe’s, Lord Sondes’s, and the Marquis of Exeter’s, Grosvenor-square 


and the Earl of Yarborough’s, Arlington-street, there was only a plain 
star. At Lord Palmerston’s, Piccadilly, there was not only a star, ng 
At the 
Duke of Northumberland’s, Charing-cross, there was a large star, with a 


crown, and the initials V. R., encircled with a wreath of laurel. 
crown in the centre. The same combination was chosen by the Harl o 
Bradford, Belgrave-square. The Duke of Buccleuch, Montague-house 
had a crown with variegated lamps.—Apsley House (Duke of Welling 
ton’s), Hyde-park corner. On the P 
jets of gas ; and beneath the centra 

Live the Queen.”—Lord Ward’s, Park-lane. 


and a crown.—The French Ambassador’s, Knightsbridge. 


set’s, Park-lave. 


Stable-yard. 


tials V. N. 


No. 7 Belgrave Square, the residence of Joha Collett, Esq., late M. P. 
parency 10 feet by 7, with a mourning border a foot 
lon :—“ In Mourning for a Disgrace- 


for Athlone—A trans 
wide, bearing the following — 
ful Peace, the certain result of a 


ar disgracefully conducted.” 


The Old King’s Head, opposite Knightsbridge Barracks, had a large 


transparency, designed by the farriers of the Royal Horse Guards, and 
painted by an officer of the same regiment. It represents Sepastopol in 


the back ground, and her most gracious Majesty, armed with Britannia’s 
uscovites, who are pite- 
ously screaming “ quarter.” The Emperor of the French, on the right 
of the Queen, and the Sultan on the left, arrest the trident with the 


trident, treading upon the necks of a host of 


word “ Peace.” Spectres in the air, with pale blue lamps, record th 
“ Han 
Peace and of Victory, in golden and green lam 


nc . 

Meeers. Trewby, 26 Churton street, a colored glass transparency, 6 feet 
high by 10} long, “ V. R.” and crown on the left, “ N. E.” and crown on 
the right, both surrounded with laurel. In the centre the crescent and 
star, and beneath it the Sultan’s cypher, both surrounded with a scarlet 
halo ; beneath these the word “ Peace,” in large letters, compored of va- 
riegated stars, having on either side the Union Jack and the American 
flag, ehowing a desire for amicable relations between the two countries. 


Another paper says :— 


The inclosure from which the fireworks were discharged was situated 
next Piccadilly, and thus an uninterrapted view was obtained of the 
whole from Buckingham Palace by her Majesty, the Royal family, the 
many august visitors of the Queen, and the Court. Of the fireworks 
themselves—of which we have given the programme above—we can only 


A medailion eleven feet in diameter, with a 
The medallion was surmounted 
by a six foot crown, and surrounded by laure!-leaves, with the union-jack 
n on each side ; and a large ecroll, with the name of Victoria.— 
The following device was greatly admired :— 
Scrolls of laurel surrounding a medallion, encircling the rose and thistle, 
surmounted by a large crown and two flags : on each side, two large stars, 


The initials V. R., and the word 


arapet of the mansion large triple 
portico in large gas capitals “ Long 
Coat of arms encircled with 
jets of gas; the eighteen columns of the house decorated with spiral 
twists and flags of all nations. A most magnificent device.—The Brazi- 
lian Minister’s, Cavendish square. The Brazilian coat of arms, with a 
coffee plant on one side and the tobacco plant on the other, with lamps, 
The Imperial 
arms, with those of England. A brilliant device—The Duke of Somer- 
A crown and flags, with variegated lamps, the letters 
V. A. and N. E—The Dake of Noriolk’s, St. James’s-square. Crown and 
cushion, V. R., encircled with laurel-leaves—The Duke of Sutherland’s, 
Two crossed swords, variegated lamps, and the word 
“ Peace” in large capitals——Lord Panmure’s, Belgrave-square. A me- 
dallion eight feet in diameter, with a six-foot crown above, and buckle 
and tie beneath. On the front the four standards, England, France, Tur- 
key, and Sardinia.—Lambeth Palace. A crown, V. R., and “ Peace,” in 
variegated lamp:.—Bichop of London’s, St. James’s-equare. Emblem (in 
gas), a dove descending with the olive branch of peace, supported by 
wreaths of laurel. Motto, ‘‘ Esto perpetua.”’—Bishop of Winchester’s, St. 
James’s equare. A large crown in variegated oil-lamps, with the ini- 


go,” “ Tiger,” “ Sinope,” “Inkermann.” The Goddesses of 
ps, display the words, 
“Peace and Mercy.” Festoons of yariegated lamps, with the names of 
* Cathcart, Butler, Williams, and Wyndbam ;” and laurels surround the 


speak in terms of admiration. For magnitude, number, and kaleidosco 
brilliancy we cannot imagine the possibility of their being excelled. The 
fixed pieces were several of them, alike grand and original in design, 
especially the Saxon hoop, the six-arm cross, the diamond piece, the six 
| tarning suns, and the two fountains of twelve pair of gerbes de feu, “ God 
| gave the Queen,” the pear! streamers, and the flight of ten thousand 
| rockets, with which the exhibition concluded. But beautiful as all theee 
| undoubtedly were to the populace, nothing seemed to afford more plea- 
| sure Or satisfaction than the immense discharge of rockets, which were so 
| timed and directed as to present a grouping that for colour, variety, and 
| effect, we have never befure witnessed. Let the reader fancy the flight of 
a handred rockets at a time, all bursting bigh above his head, and throw- 
ing out innumerable stars in crimson, blue, and green ; again a flight, and 
thousands of fiery serpents are pursuing one another through the air in 
the most eccentric and devious manner imaginable; and yet another 
flight—lo! we see showers of golden rain descending softly and gently, 
and just disappearing as they approach the earth. 
As a pyrotechnic display, then, nothing could have been more success- 
ful on the whole than the exhibition in the Green Park last night, al- 
though a sense of fatigue began to be very generally manifested long be- 
fore it was concluded—a circumstance not to be wondered at when it is 
recollected that the time occupied was from half-past 9 until 11 o’clock, 
during the whole of which period the ear was deafened by the constant 
detonations and reverberations, and the eye painted by the dazzling in- 
tensity and magnificence of the blaze of artificial light which filled the 
heavens and illumined the sea of upturned faces. 
One word as to the demeanour of the people on the occasion. It was, 
in truth, deserving the highest credit and calculated to make one proud 
of his countrymen. Noise and chatting enough there were in all con- 
science before the exbibition commenced—thbere was also a little harmless 
joking, and equibs and crackers not a few were somewhat recklessly flung 
around by the younger portion of the crowd, but not asingle case of mis- 
conduct or riotous bebaviour did we hear of or observe. Sobriety marked 
the bearing of all those hundreds of thousands, and they separated, as 
they bad assembled, in the most peaceable and orderly manner. 
London, seen from a distance of six miles, is thus described : 


Standing upon Blackbeath-hill, the pedestrian usually sees a hazy, 
faint-lighted streak in the horizon, which indicates the whereabouts of the 
huge metropolis ; but last night the aspect of the scene was changed, and 
indeed even those who can well remember the peace rejoicings of 1814 
were astounded at the view of London from a distance. It seemed as if 
the whole city was a lake of fire, which the clouds reflected with a dull 
and angry glare. From four points of this lurid mass rose up great foun- 
tains of fire—from Primrose-hill, the Regent’s, Green, and Victoria Parks. 
The hues of these great streams were incessantly changing, like fiery 
rainbows, while ever and anon sounds like the rush of a mighty sea came 
upon the ear. It was not like the usual dull, heavy buzz to be heard 
over London of a night, but a deep angry, swelling sound, which, with 
the unnatural light, seemed as if some great calamity was impending or 
taking place. 

The aspect of London from a distance seemed terrible, and suggested 
anything but the peace rejoicings of 1856 to the minds of the spectators. 
The Times thus sums up and moralises, in an editorial of the follow- 
ing day: 

It is a very old remark that in the streets of London everybody seems 
bent on urgent business. Considering the intent look of every passenger, 
the old stories of men who knew by heart every shop from Charing-cross 
to the Bank are hard to be believed. Yesterday, for once, the streets 
from a very early hour were full of people, who had evidently no other 
business than to look about them and be pleased. A very large infusion 
of the provincial element added to the freshness and gaiety of the ever- 
flowing stream, and there was even something of a rustic bloom about it. 
There wanted only the varieties of semi-barbarous attire that Martial de- 
scribes ia the frequenters of the Roman spectacles, or the quaint costumes 
still to be found at aSunday /fé/e at Paris. Still one saw that all Eng- 
land was there well represented. There were schoolboys enjoying a day’s 
holyday, and schoolgirls walking with fathers, uncles, and cousins. The 
pleasures of anticipation often exceed those of enjoyment, and, bearing 
this in mind, everybody was employed in studying the preparations for 
the night, and imagining how they would look. It does not take very 
long to go through the devices, which certainly do not speak much for 
the fecundity of British invention. We are bound to confess that the 
schools of art and design have not borne much fruit, if this is all the 
crop. There were stars innumerable ; crowns many ; heaps of laurel 
branches ; some Royal arms ; “ V.R.’s” enough to satisfy the most ro- 
mantic lover of Royalty ; “ V.A.’s” not a few ; a select variety of mot- 
toes ; transparencies of Peace, England and France, Victory, and such 
simple ideas ; “‘ Sebastopol,”  Alma,’”’ and “ Balaklava.” These were 
all well studied, and not less the desperate efforts of the gasmen and oil- 
men, and glassmen, and tinmen, with waggons full of mysterious imple- 
ments and jars ; and ladders that would not reach, and pipes that would 
not fit. Happily both the sun and the clouds did their duty—the former 
by not shining too fiercely, the latter by not discharging their contents. 
The Parks, of course, were very easily visited, and at noon looked as 
gay as they usually do on a fine Sunday at 4 o’clock. There was a most 
wonderful variety of constructions prepared for the night ; some like the 
scaffoldings which conventionally represent the building of the Temple ; 
some like gymnastic apparatus, or the instruments of suspension and 
self-torture used by the Fakirs, others simply like gibbets, windmills, 
signposts, railway signals, or the rigging of Chinese junks. Most de- 
lightful they were to gaze upon, instinct with fire, and life, and hope. 
Like the prizes of social life, or the institutions of one’s country, they 
stood charged with power and full of promise. How they would soon 
blaze away ; what glory, what coruscations, what hues ; how soaring, how 
sublime! For the present, indeed, they looked mere anatomies ; but the 
dry bones would soon start into life and motion. But everything about 
a holyday is delightful, even portmanteaus and hatboxes, direction la- 
bels, and four-wheeled cabs. 

But even all this preparation would not fill up the day. It began with 
an inspection on the Parade, which, as might be supposed, was well at- 
tended by the ‘“roughs.” Then, at 1, the guns fired, and carried the 
sweet sound of a holyday to many a back parlour and many a sick bed. 
Then there came the Drawing-room. All over the West-end, and even 
in remote regions, carriages were standing at aristocratic or official doors, 
with servants in the gayest of liveries. Little crowds gathered to see the 
result, and found their anticipations more or less realized in it. It was 
a lottery, in which the blank was a dowager or a uniform, the prize 
that combination of beauty, dignity, and sweetness, which is found no- 
where as in noble or gentle England. Then, all these carriages, having 
received their gorgeous or their beauteous freights, bowled along, to the 
admiration of the country folk, and fell into long ranks, where the in- 
mates had to stand the more deliberate scrutiny of curious gentlemen 
well versed in the peerage, or ladies who in an instant of time could 
analyze the whole of a complicated dress. However, it was a very beau- 
tiful procession. This, too, had its chief feature, which was the progress 
of her Majesty, the Princess Royal, and if report speak true, ber future 
husband, to St. James’s. As the day wore on, the vast wondering, gaz- 
ing, inquiring, talking, and laughing multitude, whether from prudence 
or fatigue, flagged and thinned,—resting and refreshing themselves at all 
sorts of odd places and hours. Then came the great event of the day. 
Of all human mimicry and artifice there is nothing more beautiful than 
fireworks, nothing liker the glory of the heavens, the fury of volcanoes, 
or the splendour of meteors. They always surprise, and dull indeed must 
be the memory on which they do not leave a life impression. You may 
see @ thing every day of your life, and not know it so well as the magic 
figures and hues flashed on your eye thirty years ago in the darkness of 
the night, you almost forget when and where. Contrary to some antici- 
pation, everybody saw well and comfortably ; everybody was delighted ; 
and everybody had the feeling that it was one bill ot fare for all,—ior the 
Queen and for the humblest of her subjects. 

We all saw how the day passed. Nobody can deny that London, and 
England too, did herself credit on the day. The whole population turn- 
ed out, and submitted to inspection, and showed themselves to advan- 
tage. There was difference enough—too great difference, perhaps— 
of classes. But, at all events, there were no dormant volcanoes, no 
smouldering fires, no great lurking disease, no angry interchange of 
frowns and ecowls, no loeks of defiance on foreign masters, or timid glance 
at the agents of despotism. There is hardly a man—if, indeed, there isa 
man—in this metropolis who might not walk about ticketed with his name 
and address in perfect safety, at all events, however singular such a pro- 
ceeding might appear. Even they who express opinions at variance with 
those of the msjority, and conflicting with their ideas of comfort or justice, 
enjoy entire toleration. 
the excess, or the deficiency, or the cost, or the uselessness of this or that 
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There is not a place, so as it be not a den of thieves, in this metropolis, 





There may be a very strong opinion indeed of 
institution, but the feeling does not extend to the person concerned. 


where a Peer, or a Bishop, or a Field-Marshal might not show himself 


Here was a reunion of classes, in which the preservation of peace and 
good order was left to natural feeling, as the event proved, with success. 
We may not be so ready at organization as some nations; we do not 
play much at soldiers ; we are too independent in our ways, being come, 
as people say, of too many races and sects and gchools. But we can agree 
to disagree ; and we do not obtrude our quarrels where they have no 
right to be. More than that, we can easily give upour differences to 
find a ground for mutual congratulation. How many, for example, have 
been preaching lately that the peace is not worth a rejoicing! They 
who thought so may or may not have changed, but it is evident that ajl 
the metropolis was yesterday unanimous. All joined in the festivity, for 
one reason or another ; if for no other, because they saw that everybody 
else was well pleased. 





Str Coury CAMPBELL AND THE HiGuHianp Bricgaps.—The following 
is a copy of the General’s farewell address to his soldiers, when he took 
leave of them the other day, in the Crimea :— 


“Soldiers of the 42d, 79th, and 93d, Old Highland Brigade, with whom 
I passed the early and perilous part of this war, I have now to take leave 
of you—ia a few hours I shall be on board ship, never to see you again 
as a body—a long farewell! I am now old and shall not be called to 
serve any more, and nothing will remain to me but the memory of my 
campaigns, and of the enduring, hardy, and generous soldiers with whom 
I have been associated, whose name and glory will long be kept alive in 
the hearts of our countrymen. When you go home, as you graduall 
fulfil your term of service, each to his family and his cottage, you will 
tell the story of your immortal advance in that victorious echelon up the 
heights of Alma, and of the old brigadier who led you and loved you so 
well, Your children and your children’s children will repeat the tale to 
other generations, when only a few lines of history will remaia to record 
the discipline aad enthusiasm which have borne out so stoutly to the end 
of this war. Our native land will never forget the name of the Highland 
Brigade, and in some fature war that nation will call for another one to 
equal this, which it can never surpass. Though I shall be gone, the 
thought of you will go with me whereverI may be, and cheer my old age 
with a glorious recollection of dangers affronted and hardships endured. 
A pipe will never sound near me without carrying me back to those 
bright days when I was at your head, and wore the bonnet you gained 
for me, and the honourable distinctions on my breast, many of which I owe 
to your conduct. Brave soldiers, and kind comrades—Farewell ! 

“C, CampBeLt, Major-General.” 





Tue Birtapay Drawinc-Room.—The Queen held a Drawiug-Room in 
celebration of her birthday, on Thursday, the 29th ult., in St. James’s 
Palace. The court was very numerously attended. 

The Regent of Baden, Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the Dake 
of Cambridge, Count Alexander Mensdorff, the Duchess of Cambridge and 
the Princess Mary, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and the Maharajah 
Duleep Singh were amongst the company. 

The Queen wore a train of light blue silk, embroidered all over witha 
palm pattern in gold, silver, and red ; trimmed with silver blonde, and 
bunches of orchidean flowers. The petticoat white satin, with a bouffant 
of white tulle and bunches of orchidean flowers to correspond to the train. 
Her Majesty wore a diadem of diamonds and opals. The Princess Royal 
wore a train of rich pink glace silk trimmed with Newport lace and rib- 
bon. The dress of Newport lace over a rich pink glace silk petticoat, 
trimmed with ribbon and bunches of lily of the valley. Her Royal High- 
ness’s bead-dress was formed of feathers, lappets, and lilies of the valley. 
The Dachess of Cambridge wore a train of whitesilk and gold, trimmed 
with goid lace and gold ribbon, interpersed with heartsease and white 
roses. The petticoat white glace silk, trimmed with three flounces of 
point d’Alengon. The stomacher of diamonds and sapphires. The neck- 
lace diamonds. Her Royal Highness wore a pearl tiara over her fore- 
head, and had a gold lace veil pendani from the back of the head. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a rich white glace silk train, 
trimmed with tulle interspersed with bouquets of corn flowers, field dai- 
sies, and wheaters. The stomacher of diamonds. The petticoat the same 
as the train, and trimmed to correspond. The necklace, pearls. The 
Princess wore round her head a diamond circlet, sarmounted ia front by 
a row of diamond stars. 


Fasutons In Parts.—For evening parties the most remarkable costumes 
are a dress of white tarlatan, with three volants, decorated with an em- 
broidery-work of straw, having at the edge a cherry-coloured velvet and 
black lace. This dress had a low body, and had Neapolitan braces 
trimmed to match with velvet and lace. Another dress consisted of a 
petticoat of eherry-coloured taffetas, a tunic of open guipure, rounded ia 
front, and descending only to the knee; then five bouillons of white 
tulle, separated by emall plaits of straw, and forming the head of a volant 
of similar guipure. This entirely new dress cannot fail to be very suc- 
cessful for full ball dress. 

We must mention a charming new article—a pocket handkerchief, 
embroidered all round with plumetis until it reaches a festoon, from 
which springs a small volant in cambric, similarly embroidered, but 
smaller ; thus extending the taste for volants even to the trimming a 
pocket-handkerchief. As we are on the subject of fine linen we may 
speak of a new collar and sleeves, which have attracted much atten- 
tion. They are in embroidery of Nancy, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace, beneath which is black lace, which reaches beyond it. A bow in 
pink or blue ribbon, with a black stripe at the edge, finishes the collar, 
and the sleeves are ornamented with similar ribbon. Points or lappets 
(barbes) of lace are much in fashion for head dresses for balls; they 
are mixed with réeaux of flowers, silk chenille, and they make charm- 
ing head-dresses mixed with gold passementeries, or white pearls of 
Venice. The most fashionable flowers for spring bonnets are roses of 
all varieties—amaranths, pinks or carnations, violets, paquerettes, and 
the red service-berry.—Paris letter. 





Tue Sister or Rosert Burns.—The sister of Burns still lives at 
Bridgehouse on the Doon at the age of 84, supported mainly by the pro- 
ceeds of a subscription which was raised for her about fourteen years ago. 
Her daughters, Agnes and Isabella Begg, whose heroic exertions for her 
support through many years of neglect drew forth much praise, continue 
to live with her unmarried. Seeing that the greater part of Mrs. Begg’s 
income would die with her, Messrs. Chambers published in a cheap form 
afew yearsagoan edition of Mr. R. Chambers’s “Life and Works of Burns,” 
and requested the especial favour of the booksellers in promoting its sale, 
as the profits were to be given toa fund whereby a provision for the 
nieces of Burns might be completed after their mother’s death. The ob- 
ject was the more interesting as Mrs. Begg regarded the acheme as taking 
the last load of earthly care off her mind. The public and “ the trade” 
will be gratified to learn that £200 have been lately handed to the Misses 
Begg, derived from this source. The sum will be allowed to accumulate 
at interest till the close of Mre. Begg’s life,—when, with another sum 
remaining from the subscription, it will be sunk in annuities on the lives 
of the Misses Begg, who already enjoy life pensions of £10 each from the 
Government, granted them by Sir Robert Peel. Thus, what with the 
public beneficence and what with their own industry, the permanent 
comfort of these interesting relatives of the Scottish poet may be con- 
sidered as secured.—.dtheneum. 


Tur SpecraL Empassy To Russia.—We read in the Scotsman—“ The 
arrangements for the embassy or deputation to Moscow, on the 0c- 
casion of the Emperor ef Rassia’s coronation, are now, we believe, 
complete. The Duke of Cambridge, whose acceptance of the office 
of head of the embassy was held as certain, having unexpectedly 
declined, Lord Granville goes in his place. Lord Granville takes 
with him as attachés, among others, the Earl of Dalkiath, Lord 
Burghersh (eldest son of the Earl of Westmoreland), and Lord Cavendish 
(eldest son of the Earl of Burlington, and heir to the dukedom of Devon- 
shire). The following aleo accompany the mission :—The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Stafford, Sir Robert aad Lady Emily Peel, and Mc. ont 
Lady Margaret Leveson Gower. Dr. Sandwith, one of the heroes © 
Kars, is appointed medical attaché—an appointment acceptable to the 
Russians, who have much regard for him in consequence of his treat- 
ment of their wounded after their repulse before the place last autuma. 
The vote for the mission is, we believe, to be £10,000. The Freach Am- 
bassador going on the same mission, M. de Moray, is to receive a million 
of francs, or about £40,000.” ; 


Generat Wiiuiams at St. PeterssurG.—A letter from from St. Pe- 
tersburg of the 17th ult., in the \Vord of Brussels, says :—‘ The festiv!- 
ties of this week were closed by a ball given by the Princess Youssou- 
poff. The Emperor was prevented by slight indisposition from being 
present. General Williams was one of the lions of the night. A valiant 
and brave Russian soldier like the English General would no doubt have 
been well received in Eogland, but it is permitted to question whether 
the principal ladies of the English aristocracy would, as was -~ * 
this ball, have caused the General to be presented to them, and ha 





and be received with the respect due to his position. There is none of 





that bitter envy that poisons and corrupts some communities in Europe. 


shown him such deep interest. General Williams has a fine head, aot 
wears his uniform well; bat General Ney was even more remarked, 
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mpatbies for France being greater than avy that Eogland 
pny an Prhese foreign guests appeared astonished at the magnuifi- 
cence of the Hotel Youssoupoff and at its immense collections of works 
of art and of ancient and modern furnitare. The collections of pictures, 
statues, and, above all, the celebrated family plate of the old Rassian 


type, appeared greatly to interest the English visitors.” 





IupossipLe Suirs iv Impossiwte Praces.—We cut from a reputable 
London paper the following queer bit of information. A letter from St. 
Petersburg, of May 10th, says :—* Vice-Admiral Wassilieff has been ap- 

ointed military governor of Astracan, and commander-io chief of the 

ussian fleet in the Caspian Sea. This fleet is to be greatly increased. 
Two'new divisions, composed reer of gun-boats, will be created, and 
a part of the old Sebastopol ships-of-line have been placed at the disposal 
of Admiral Wassilieff, to be incorporated in the fleet.” 

If the sunken ships at Sebastopol can be got up and be worth raising, 
both of which we doubt, how in the world are they to be transported to 
the Caspian Sea ? 

Law Cuanoes.—It was rumoured (27th alt.) in Westmineter-ball that 
a very important change will shortly take place in the constitution of 
the various courts, It was stated that Sir John Jervie, the Lord Chief- 
Justice of the Common-Pleas, will be raised to the peerage for life, and 
that he will be succeeded and replaced by Sir Frederick Thesiger, who 
so singularly lost the chance of that elevation on a change of Ministry, 
he being Attorney General at the time, the Whigs coming in by a few 
hours on the death of Sir Nicholas Tindal. Sir Thomas Wilde, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor and Lord Traro, the then Attorney-General of 
the Liberal party, succeeding to the office. Two new sergeants will be 
called to the bar—Mr. Ballantyne and Mr. Parry, both of whom have re- 
ah a from the Lord Chancellor, approving of their assuming 

@ coll. 


Lorp Patmerston’s Heaita.—Some statements have recently been 
made in the newspapers to the effect that Lord Palmerston’s health had 
suffered rather seriously from the severe labour to which he had been 
recently subjected. We are enabled, hewever, to state, on the best 
authority, a fact which seems to prove that his lordship has still, to use 
@ common phrase, ‘‘ some work io him.”” On Wednesday last he rode on 
horseback trom his official residence in town to Epsom Downs, saw the 
races, aud rode back—a feat which not many men of 72 years of age 
would be very willing to undertake.—Manchester Guardian. 











Tue British Bank or Nortu America.—At the half-yearly general 
meeting of proprietors of the Bank of British North America, held this day 
(June 3), the directors’ report stated that the net profits for the year 1855 
amounted to £97,706, whilst the total undivided profits stood at £145,117 
on the 31st Dec. last. The report, which recommended a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 302. per share was adopted. 
—London Daily News. 
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White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 389, “THE PILOT,” BY §, L. 
White. Black. 
R tks B ch. | 


ks Kt Queens ch. | 
B 8 cb. 


oes 


o B 2 ch, | 
o Kt 2 checkmate. 





To CorresronDents.—F. A. S., St. Lowis. Your solution of the fine 
Problem the “ Jesuit,” is correct. Do not forget us should you have a Problem 
of your own to publish J. F. Mr. D. Julien has kindly offered to the mem- 
bers of the New York Chess Club the use of his rooms during the vacation : any 
me mbers calling at the St. Denis Hotel will be welcomed. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Regent atl See es GREENER SW EARS sagt ttt Zoic 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & co., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
a@~ THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LBCTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 
*," Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing G 
— cot Ty Peake PLACE.” 


UMMER STOCK.—Our Large and Elegant Stock o 
CLOTHING is now Lay | and on sale embracing me, specialities af Epemes 
found nowhere else, forming altogether the largest Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing we 
have ever got up, at very moderate but fixed prices. D. DEVLIN & CO.,, 
Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Breadway, corner of Warren Street. 











PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


YE AND E .—DR. FRANCIS £ALTER. MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL- 
lege of Gergen tee OUULI*T and AURIST, operator on the Eye and Ear for 

Blindness, Deafness, and all detects of sight and hearing. 

Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


gical Specialist, a specim: n copy ef which wi'l be sent to those who may desire informaticn. 
Consultation by letter with persons residing at a distance, and patients visited, when necessa- 
ry, at their homes, as heretofore. 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 

DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
Tt AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saitpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 

Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 

Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds reqaired by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The stancard of their POWDER, which bas now erjoyed tbe highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manafacture of the kind in the world. 

For Sale by the priccipa!l dealers, and also at the office of tne Company in this city, 

No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 

A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 








CABINET CHAMPAGNE. 


[HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE FIFTY CASFS OF SUPERIOR AY CHAM- 

PAGNE from one of the first houses in Rheims, This wine is free from a cloviug sweet - 
ness, and is distinguished for its fruity and vinous charac er with a most agreeable flavour. It 
has been upon several occasions Compared and tested, and found to rival successfully any wine 


ot its kind on ssle in the market. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. 








Imported and for sale by 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 

free of ary charge whatever. 

When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 34 per cent. 

Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased ard collected on england, Ireland, Scotland, 

the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 

RICHARD BELL, 

F. H. GRAIN, 





} No. 29 Williim Strest, New York, 








ost Office Notice .—The Mails tor *UROPR, via Southampton and Havre, per U. 8. 
Steamer ARAGO, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 28th day of June, at 10% 
o’clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








praros AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the suie of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering the: at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avai! themselves of He is also selling his large and we!l known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same fee of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most fav: urable character, all of which he will 
be able to firl to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of these instraments with 
some degree of fid from p 1 knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 








MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible 
A upoo Glass, taken in one-fifth the time fequired by Daguerreotypes. Bnenbiied ne 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durabtlity warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 





New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 1858. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOU N, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. 
We take this opportanity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. alex. 
DENNISIOUN, Jan., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since let January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot all who have experienced its virtues. The 
following letter from one who is well known in the literary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is one among many received : 





Britisa Consulate, NORFOLK VA., 18th February, 1856. 
My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard tothe me m5 | of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do go willingly. I not only dose willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of great servite to the public to have it generally known. 

Fieve had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
never known it to fail in effecting acure. In many instances a very few doses have produced 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that all you do publish will be ag t-uthful 
and sincere with that of Yours faichfully G. P. R. JAMES. 
To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Poiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY H AVILAN D, 23 John Street, New York, and by Druggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, chea) 

simple and efficient Gas Machine, ad in all resp to the wants of private dwellings, pu 
le and private schools, churches, eges, tactories, founderies hotels, watering pines &ec., a8 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. WOODWORTH 








or 
Dr. Seher’s work on Diseases of the Kye and Ear will be published in The Medical and Sur- grees’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of ** Sar ” water and salts, er the 
name of ** Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Soutbern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think the ane peothas “Con- 
are waters of al) kinds, pgrese to 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are pontiy artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthiess, and often dangerous te persons desiring the effect of Congress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from, that of the genuine Concress Water, fre- 
quently producing griping paius, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering @ mild case of ¢yspepsia incurable—the effect being In no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline catharvics dissolved in ordinary water—while Conaress W ateR produces nel- 
ther griping or injurions effectin any case, however debilitated the patient yn J be, it being tonic 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas bu jitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the — with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon tbe public om the strength of the rep btained by the Cong Spring, nea 
long teries of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public ourselves is double, for om 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effec 
in future refuse the genuine CONGREss WaTeR, supposing that they have already tried it. 
ie not a sufficient gusrantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles and 


as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the Bay ont of fillin 





them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; only ofthos 
‘ou can rely on—ConGRress WATER end none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
# the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: ** CONGRESS WATER—U & W.”"— 
if without these words, it is # valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saraioga salts, &c., they sre not only valueless, but injurious—not penonms 
even the virtues of ihe common Seidlits powders of the shops. That it is impossible to Con- 
Gress Wars artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Si 
as foilows:—** It is impossible to r bine the ingredients so asto make an article jua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of pricse, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us dir. the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WaTeR only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 


Thames Street, New York City, 
De™MEsSTic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, e0d No. 
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RACHEL AND THE NEW WORLD. 
A COCKNEY FRENCHMAN’S FIRST LITERARY EFFORT, AS SHOWN IN M. 
B liet’s sing of the Tour of 
MADEMOISELLE RACHEL 
In the United States and Cuba. 

M. Beauvallet was the ‘‘ Hippolytus’’ of the Rachel Dramatic Corps, and while on the stage 
had his mental lorgnette directed with a penetrating gaze at the innocent audience. He sees 
some curious things. 

M. B- auvallet criticises us at every possible point—never ap state his first opinion in a 
most ingennous manner. His attempt is to amuse—he succeeds irably. . 

Our Manners, Institutions, Cities, are all lampooned. 


a@ Boston, Philadelphia, New York, -¢ 
each pass alite through the 
WITTICISMS AND WAGGERIES 
of this Literary Actor. 
Price $1. 
Ba Sent by Mail to any part of the Country. 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., No. 341 Broadway. 


A PLEASANT COMPANION FOR THE COUNTRY. 
NOW PUBLISHED. 
THE MODERN STORY-TELLER. 
COMPRISING TWENTY-TWO STORIES WORTH READING. 


Hasdsomely printed in large type. A readable poeket volume for the cars and steamboats, or 
avy leisure hour, 


Price 75 cents, cloth ; 50 cents paper. 
ON THURSDAY : 
MISS BREMER’S BERTHA. 12mo. 
NOW READY: 


MARGARET MAITLAND. New Edition. 75 cents. 
HON. MISS MURRAY’S LETTERS, Ninth Edition. $1. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., No. 821 Broadway. 
REV. R. C. TRENCH’S NEW WORE 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, JUNE 14TH: 
ALDERON : HIS LIFE AND GENIUS, WITH SPECIMENS OF HIS PLAYS. By 
the Rev. R. U. Treneb, B.D. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
POEMS. By the Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D , author of “ The Study of Words,” &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 12mo., cloth. $1. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. 175 cents. 
ON THE LESSON: IN THE PROVERBS. 12mo., cloth. 50 cents. 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 
WIT AKD WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections from his W: 











Price $1 00. 








& CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. Y. 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS 4 CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Rusati, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $50 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 





FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO.,, 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS 


Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


AVE CONSTAN?¢LY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fi id Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of Champagne, inclading tneir o MAX SUTAINS. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the difforent kinds of Pickles, Sau Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c- 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLINeTON Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
(ng country adjacent thereto. 





MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capltal,........ 6.6 cee eee ce cee en cece enneececce ees 350,000, 
N the 8d instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term :— 
Wm P. Palmer. 
Saml. F. Mott. 
Wm. F. Mott. 
Wm. W. Fox. 
Rufas &. Lord. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elswortb,. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. Robt. B. Minturn, 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
was unanimourly re-elected President tor the ensuing year. 
This Company contivues to insure against Loss or amage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, Builcings, Ships in Port, and their Cargo: s, on favourable terme. 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


Moses Tavlor. L 
James Colles. 
Thos. W. Pearsall. 
Richard Tighe. 
Peter Cooper. 


an Denison. 
Sidney Mason. 
Edwin D. Morgan, 
Jobn Caswell. 

L. 8. Sauriz. 





WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
TR only Salamander Sofe made. and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. Asi Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 


having «xpired. ‘ 
Depots, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadelphia, and No. 12 Weill street, Chicego, Ill. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers. 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 
B Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low ané Le 
F Maal variety of Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, otes, 
eile. Bf Money and Shipping Receipts, inkstands, Memorandum re | Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
be ~*. ~~) ic nee ce | EeGnmen Beem, &c , and all articles usually kept by 
, . an ¥ 
Bill Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to = a So 





RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist 
S —Dr. respectfull 
A the attention of tre public to the new method of removing teeth Lith ne ae 
rection Gf Okan ne rcem H yee gh test to the insertion of ‘‘ new ones,” the con- 
racing all *‘ real’? improvements of the d. . i ial- 
ivy. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Place, near Brosdway.” as eupterammareame: x 





ARMS FOR 8 ~« 
wetting Ge Abe IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 


=z J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


ais ROCKAWAY, L. L. 
PAVILION AND COTTAGES CONNECTE 

Te A season on the -_ day of JUNK inst. ye vas Was 

lari¢: will be conducted in the same liberal manner that has obtaiced for it such popu- 


y. 

A few emall Cottages and tome of th 

»e best Rooms are still at libs 

OTHE CAME CReeeeed by calling at 47 CLIFF STREET. nee -ispuadamuataataais 

Reema, AGE has been e: gaged for Private and Public Club and Supper 

A full supply of BA 

BILL ARD AN Poy ae RO Rar come em betent men are provided. 

dent hon PRIVATE CARRIAGES from Jamaica meet every train of the Long 
road. JOHN GEV, BAiNBRIDGK. 





I 





FOR SALE, 
BOOK AND STATIONERY BUSINESS, 


MONTREAL 

Lak ensenten init ; 

A exdueinen -_ ALO RD er ager Account Books, Prints, Littographs, £0. 
Also, the SHOP FURNITURE, which te oom 

In £ The wubrising perton acquainted with the Trade will find thie a most desirable 


sold on liberal 
‘he due pay ment of the Instalments. “Appieationss to Pom Spproved security being given for 


Trodace the detailed particulars of the stock, be addressed to the undersigned, who can 
FRANCIS RUFFORD, A v > 





BREWER & COALDWELL, 


20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue Bank or CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES. 


HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


THE above beantiful and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
one of the most delightful situations ia the city, at tbe intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, sweaty second st eet and Madison &qaare, 

The house wiil be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’ Rote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms wil] be let single or en suite, wiih or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as a permanent residence it 
will ve fourd one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be hed by ib passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures his friends and tke public that no exertion on his part wil! be want- 
ing to render guests comfortable. The hotel has all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxury ot its guests. 7 
FRANUIS RIDER, Proprietor, 








BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


[* EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and original system 

of Instruction (recently patented by the United States Government), by which ary one, 
without special talent for ou A , and without the aid ot a master, may, in his own room, 
a first-rate busi P The plete course ot eight books, 8 by 15 inches in size, with a 
pamphlet containing an explanation of the system and very ful! directions to learners, will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $2 00 

The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERC SES, in one fortnight fit fimeelt in 
the heanty one proven 4 of his writing, for any teeny oy => world. 

Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained by « ng wo the publishers, 

. eet yep WM. 8. WACK AUEIN £00. 











Broadway, New Yer 


NoticEe.—Silas C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebrated Fire Proof Sate, his license 


ings, and Pa-sages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Bi teal Memotr 
Evart A. ae A Portrait on Steel afier G. Stewart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

The most important of Sydney Smith’s writings will here be found given entire ; while the Se- 
lections geverally present the most characterisiic passages of his ‘* wit and wisdom’’ from the 
whole. Nnmercus Miscel'anies of much interest are included which are not to be met with in 
any previous collection of the Author’s Works. 

ConTEeNts —Bilographical Memoir, by the Editor.—Articles from the Edinburgh Review (In- 
cluding the Papers on Female Education, Protessional Education, Notices «1 Am &e.)— 
Sketches of Moral Philo-ophy. (including the Essays on the Condnet ef the Underst , on 
Wit and Humour, &c.)—The Peter Plymley [ etters.— Passages fr« m Sermons.—Speecheson the 
Reform Bil. The Ballot.—Letters on American Debts.— Passages ficm Letters on the Eecle- 
siast’cal Commission.—A Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Chm ch.—Letters on 
} ye ent.—Character «f Sir James Meckintorh and of Francis Horner.— Practical Essays, 


&c.— Passages from Letters.—Table-Talk, Personal, &c. 

THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by the late Dr. 
eee (Vol. IV. of Miscellanies), Edited &c., by Dr. R. Shelton Mackensie. 12mo., 
cloth $1. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. A Discourse in three parts. By George H. 
Calvert, author of ‘‘ Scenes and Thonghts in Europe.” 12mo., cloth. 60 cents, 
PAUL FERROLL; A Tale. From the Fourth London Edition. 12mo., cloth. $1. 
** Paul Ferroll’ is a most stiiking!y original production. It may be rezarded as a pheno- 
menon in literature—a book that must be read, and cannet be forgotten.’”’—Morning Post. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. 
AVE Recently Published the following interesiing and valuable works for Sportemen and 
Country Gentlemen :— 

STONFHENGR. Manual of Rural S orts, comprising Shooting, Hunting, Courcing, Fish 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestriaviem Cricket, and various Rural Games Amuse- 
ments. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, by Dalziel and Hodgkis, from Draw 
ings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half-bound. $200, 

THE DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. By the Rev. W. L. Rham. Revised with supple- 
mentary matter by W. H. Raynbird. Illustrated with Woodeuts. Small 8vo, half-bound, 
$125. 





HORSES AND HOUNDS. A Practical Treatise on their Management. By Serutator. I1- 
lustrated by Harrison Weir. Small Svo., halt-bound. $1 25. 

THE HORSE. By W. Yonstt. New Edition, revised, with Observations on B ’ 
valry Horse, by Cecil. With Illustrations Small 8vo., half-bound. &8 cents. — 


DOGS, their Manacement. &c., teing a new plan of treating the Animal; based u & con- 
sideration of his natura] temperament. Illustrated by numerous Woodeuts, by H. Wyeir de- 
picting the character aud Position of the Dog when suffering Disease. By Edward Mayhew. 
12mo., cioth. 63 cents. 
THE ILLUSTRATED Book OF Oe a. By Martin Doyle. Tus- 
trated with numerous ©: loure ngravings an cuts, ¥ a account of the 
or Cochin China Fowl. 8vo., cloth. $150. Shanghai 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. By Wm. Knighton. fal 
aceounts of the Sports of Oude. With Tinted Illustrations by H. Weir. Gmail Occ ctoan® $1. 
For Sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & Co., 18 Beekman Street, and all Book ellers. 
BALDWIN, Agent. 
Catalogues of our Publications can be procured as above. Any Books sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the advertised price. 


COMMODORE PERRY’S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DaYS 


ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 

CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, Perfo med in the Years 1°52, 853, and | 54 by order of 

the Government of the United States, under the ¢ dof C dore M. C. Perry, U. 8. N. 

Compiled from the original notes and journals of Commodore Perry, at bis eqnest, and under 

his supervision. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D. One Volume, 8vo, with Two Hundred Steel and 
Wood Engraving®, Maps, &c. Price $5 00. 

This volume will be one of the most interesting works ever published. The new field of in- 
terest which it opens to the reader will not fail to prove atiractive, especially as the volume is 
illustrated with nea: ly two hundred steel and w engravings, all from d:awings made en the 
spet by the Draughtsmen of the kxpedition. 


D. A. & Co. have just published, 


APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY, Embracing a Series of Original Me- 
moirs of the Most Distinguished Persons of ali Times, Written for the Work by 

Sir Archibald Alison, D.C.L Prot Ferguson, A.M. James McConneehy. 

William Bairn, M.D. FL. Prof Gordon, F.R.S.E. Prof. Nicho , LL.D. 

Sir David Brewster, F_R.S. James Hedderwick. Eliba Rich. 

James Rryce, A.M. F.G.S. James A. Heraud. Prof. &paulding, M.A. 

John Hill Barton. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Prof. Thomeun M.D.F.R.S, 

Prof. Creasy, A.M. Charles Knight. Ralph N. Woruam. 

Prof. Eadie, D.D LL.D. James Manson. 
Anois meiton Tenet bs Arment Rag ay Bag F a3 Nyy $9 Weed a le 

ne volume, royal 8vo es. Price, inc ; , $450; hall morocco, A 
half calf, $500; full calf, $600 ea eet 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 
IGHT AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol., 
12mo. *Many Engravings. Price $1 1234. 

It is des gned to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of 
and Hearing, end be able to continue their use, with the least possib’e impa'rment, down to 
latest perioa of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of ihe mother, the teacher, the guardian 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the strdent and the man of letters. It is believed to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
Marly of matters in which every class of readers mnst have a deep interest. 

ALSO, JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daugbtr. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 12mo , $1. 

** Mrs, T. has a fine command of both thought and language—& rare perception of the werk- 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything else that her sub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain ber reputation ’—The Journa 

THE SECOND M4 RRIAGE ; Or, a Davgbter’s Trials. A Talecf New Sork. By Charle 
Bu-aett, author of ‘* The Convict’s Child,” ** Lilla Heart.” &e. 1 vol., 12mo.. 75 cents. 

Pag monty holds a steady pen, and graphically does he deseribe lite as it is.—Aibany Ev 
nin ovrnat. 
tales make no pretension to bigh merit of authorship, and v are well worth 
place beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mis Sedgwier,— NV. ¥. er Bee q 
SCRIBNER’S, 3/7 and 879 Broadway, eoruer of eet, 
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44. BION LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 
JESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
FN en es ae id per cent in augmentation, or 30 per cent in Oash, sre now 
“Sraspecnen, ‘vith rates and every at the Agency, 
ROBT. 8, BUCHANAN, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

LISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
AX eran has CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, 
07 Fulton Street fond Pi F loor), New York. 


information can be bad on 
“aw 








ARLES WILLMER, 
an 19 South John Street. Liverpool. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





1 Medal and 228 Diplome from the nvcctalion of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
9 Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 
1 medal, for from the American Institute—the only a for the 
manufacture of Revie and tale in get 8. The above first Class premiums have 
awarded to J. & J. OC. Geazee, 60 Delese N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 
of all kinds, J, & J.C. C., : of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
large and unequalled stoc! stock of the a Bove antiolth many of which are reduced in prices. 
Sees penne ter vale Ge Wane made to order. 
A large q of Bamboo Poles 
fleas, Ress ke., made aod repaired . 
A fresh i Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, 61 80 per Gal. 
N Basciens Wine fe poble hig? in the A-t 4 jo of Caeeh, Garing the the winter Season. Itis 
free from all or invali 
IMPERL AMONTIULADO- Socal choice dry Sherry, = rarely met within 
ORR ED AND MENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen, 


‘arranted 4th 
BXTRA CHD ICE OLD PORT. Bottledin Oporto 1848. $1200 per d 


“CROWN” MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
this. 
BAR WT EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 


00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 


Sale THUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
Pea, ABTHUE TT William Strect, New 


York. 


NBEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


odersigned recei T PREMIUM for the above Artists atthe World’s Fair 
y ge 7 pest wenden eT “4: and well asso k of Rods, Artificial 


Stoc 
Trout Flies. ic., dée., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
iesec dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New i... 


N. BR. Patentee of the new Serpentine S nner, acknowledged by experienced 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever é 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
UTE CHARLESTON, 8. Avene AS. AIKEN, AUGUSTA 
mere e 3 ——S Norfolk. ‘ rs wishing to go South by takin 
joas Side-wheel Steamshi TaMstOw WN, a, Sareea ae : 
ednesday afternoon in Norfolk next day and connec’ morn’ 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh h to the chore places oy Belizees. cane —y. New oT - in 
five days. 


‘orfolk, Meals a $8 00; 

mee -_ vs yOLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 i ccheee. 

* After landing at Norfolk these a proceed to F P burg and R asusual, Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 








BOILER 
ng ¢ the | 
rnoen, or ROANO. Bon 
with the GREAT 








E MILLS FLOUR, I8 sO SUPERIOR yuat IT | eld le of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 

earosk jody LR of half a dollar a barrel. These mills are w 'y, restored to a perfect state of of health by one bottle. : 
al kinds of Between k= A by | aay p Beh et das have bs Fi awarded to Si lef in othe wit are sub ga = who hes it ae for y¢ ty yo 
“Greet "lee ool cmos _ a _ —— been regulated by it Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
t of the functi of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 


| Dee 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS 4 DAGUERREOTYPEs, 
Wo, 359 + eran oe Over Thompson's Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in 
Room upon same with Gallery. 
of ree Died oeee wieiss this cide of the Atlantic. 
Wenn Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
portraiture 


method of 7) » Portratts, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
Copies from Daguer vF aguerreoty in every style. 
be produced at a — M. B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


O., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
J° 4 MUSROM fins OF CREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, OIROULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 











lexan Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
one, Cadiz, J em, Mannbeim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, airo, Lausanne, Mayence —. 
A ceeenee, Leipsick, Messina 
Aix. le-Ubapelie, Colog ucerne, Milan, St. Dererbers, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Bale, Dresden, Liege, Manich Stockholm 
Berlin, Florence, London, Naples Trieste, 
Berne, Frankfort-s-M., rn, Nice, Turin, 
rout, Geneva, Lucca, ‘au, Venice, 
Bo Gibraltar, Lyo Palermo Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Hamburg, Madrid, " Wiesbaden, 
Soemen, avre, Madeira, Prague, arich, 
Bresla: 


alaga, R 
Oo vflice ‘in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Pesio'at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERL! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 





ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of Gne Chemicals, Drugs Perfamery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


S BISCATIN E..—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
‘ed only and for sale wholesale and ee, 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 roadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


c’Ss ELIXIR OF CALIS AT AA, on — Tenic 1. of great 
to persons debilitated by sickness oe Prepesed only b; 
ELL a& ‘C0.. Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
685 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


ARE YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair turning Grey ? 
you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and Moustaches? at hair to be soft, Ysik 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandru Mothers ! are your ch ildren 
to have luxuriant heads of hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fails in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’S 
B CYTHERIA stands unrivalled for cameras Pimples, and beautifying the Com- 
. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug- 





Dass 





DaRLLwe 





Do 
and 


Price 50 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. 
6. 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND Of HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 


= > oe has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed e t in two case on 
umours.) He ew in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits Ug 
within f — caty miles of Bosto 


Two bottles will cure a persia sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind otyenples on theface, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bile 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the month. ont stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair, 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One par oben cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of rin 
Two or three bottles will curethe most desperater 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
ype tot t bottles will cure the worst case of serofala. 

salways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


orm. 
eumatism. 


wig is tak 

yiyeaken looks 80 improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the + yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 


goume. I peddled over a thou- 
mn every case. It has al: rin 
I gave itto children a year old : 





ve imperfect] 
The Tost of the = 
shed 


soon to be succeeded bya 


understood even by — Pony tempat mat the —— Pre 

Hair . e 
frown o other ansigtly tly gpenrance. BOGLE'S SLEOTEIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
ous properties. 11 instantly dyes the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which nei 
tae — La sunshine can tarnish in the least ; and “ to make assurance doubly sure’? his 


thorized te refund the money if the most perfect satisfaction is not given. Price 
Scents _3l 00 and $1 50 per case, Inventor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Druggists every- 
+ hay 


MESSRS. DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO., 
York, issue Foreign 













ce 
Riode J aneiro, 


t. Petersburg, 





Paris, 
Pau, 
Palermo, 







Warsaw, 
Zurich, 


Pisa. 
IA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANE CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 


. Branches and Agencies at 8 hai, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, | Madras, 
OBEDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANE 0! OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 





FOR 


Calcutta, 


Maitland RMN, Sic ccVebnde th a seceescevces eee shunter River, 
Sanh ieeaidb... ... --ase + ceeeeeeeees. Moreton Bay, 


Visiria Braacin ma 
ong, yneton. 
eons, ee eoces +eeee+s.-Mount Alexander, 


Ballarat. 
Sandhurst Agency. ...6..6- see cere see cee weceseces bendigo, 


Ovens Agency. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital...........31,000,000. 
SSURANCES GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 
Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified ages. 
Half-Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the first seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annuities, immediate, deferred, and survivorship. 
Proposals for Life Assurance entertained for any sum from $100 to 600. 
Low rates of Premium, receivable annually, or by half-yearly, or quarterly instalments. 
Annual exhibits of the affairs of the Company ; and annual divisions of profit. The Accumu- 
lated Assurance Fund bears a full prot portion to business and duration. 
Policies +. five years’ standing purchased at @ valuation. 
Nenee thot a ses ot th f Ll 
may exc r icies for o ers of smaller 
Liberal regulations of residence and travel. 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 





d to discontinue ) payment ef Premiums, 
ed with farther charges. 











alarmed —they alwvys disa r in from four daystoa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 


No of diet ever ge Eat the best you can ff et, and cat of 
Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENN D¥ 120 Warren , Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. “ ae New York ; J. w.D mS Philadelphia j George H. 
Keyeer, Pittsburg ; Ch 4 B. uffalo ; Lyman & Brother To: 


Scott & 
; John Birks eats robe Wright & ‘Go., 116 Oherese Street, Wer Onl Orleans, 
BRITISH COMMBROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

LONDON AEP AMEEIOS 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREE NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 
CARI A SL $3,000, Pee. 
accumulated 

Tas COMPANY offersthe following” among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates bb pany 4 without profits. 





extra 
The security of a lar, 
Gulltorsia, & sous special risks taken. 
Premiums can - taken quarterly. 
Large b Ge 


tne) 





His Ex HAM ILTON visi. late G a State of New Yerk. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Btephen Ea. Henry enry Grinneil, Esq. | J. Phillipe Poontx, Req. 
ames Gallatin, ion. J Campbell. ‘ ; 
Samuel Wetmore, John a oS 
MEDIOAL EXAMIN 


JOHN 0. CHEESEMAN, M.D. 473 Broadway. | F. U, JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Bast 
OA I! KWRVIPE Generel Avent for the United Bees ant Sei 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS wa ot SAFE SHpreM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his agency Ea moat of the best and most widely circulating jour- 

nals of all the Cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 

= > convenient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 


a f > 
Fadtcte dici his p 1 experience and observation quality him to communicate, 
BF. reliable information and important facts in regard to the p —_ of advertising, its 
Practic 1oper , the trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 
IIT. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. 





h +4, 








HOWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE VCASH CAPITAL. MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. 
Policies gran + al at of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
‘0 extra rg ge for cr q the Atlantic. 
SPECIAL PERMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


mium. 
BOARD OF SERSES. 


Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, ames F. Hall, John W. Messereau, 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell John Slosson, m. N. McIntire, Benjamin Babcock, 


George W. Riegs, James 8. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, 


Francis A. Palmer, John R. Snydam, N. H. Wolfe. Alexander Muir, 
F. onds, Heury Beadel, Albert Ward, John 8. Harris, 
Henry 8. Leverich, Jo sons a Geng, John L. Buckley, w. Gocege Olark, 
WM. V. PORTER Senvctery. JACOB RERSE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 
Caar.es D. Suitn, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Epwakp Fretps, Charlton Street. 


(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 velbek, » ML.) 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Eeq, ‘eee, 




















ai FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 

oS Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At 60, or death | At 65, or death 

< | With Profit | With’t Profit lst seven years | rem’dr of life if earlier. if earlier. 

| $199 $173 3% $1 88 $218 $1 96 

80 2233 201 1 06 213 273 238 

3 2 57 232 12 2 46 3 48 292 

#0 8 05 273 144 2 88 4 65 | 871 
Forms of and all soantaite information may be obtained on application to THOMAS 

M. SIMONS, , Hamilton, ©. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada, Agents also at 

Detroit, Michigan, at St. John, N "B., and at St. ohn’s, Newfoundland. 





NOTICE. 


Nor ae Uns Is Bpassy ores, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
a aaee i lor ¢ the n eee **NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE f SOCT ¥,” having on the 2d Jul instant received the assent, the bu- 


of this be co = bo its name, ‘ THE IN NA- 
SNA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1856. General Agent British NA. Gelnnive. 


ASSURANCE e 
ATIO) AL Livs raed and SOCIETY or by LONDON. 


by Act of Par 
Capital alf-a-Million Sterling: 


COURT OF DIRECTORS at, LONDos. 
Edmond Chairman. 
A Barclay, Esq., Sn iltotwon, M.D., F.R.8.| John Moss, Esq. 
Charles mi ay hy Esq.,| Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Oburch, Esq.,| Henry J. Hi Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, % 

, J, Leander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.8.; Professor 
Manager John Radford 7 
COMMIS. Holmes A. La Rocque, Wan. L 

" m. . 
Montreal..e.eeseesees oes fogan, Theo. Hart Hionr} Judan. Be. 3.0m 
as. G. . 8 . O. Kinnear 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. fosaank 3S tremainn He Frege’ . 
P. C. Hill, 
F. Hazen z- Wright, E. Allison, Hon. oe 
Hon. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W.. J. Starr, 
Hoyles, Hon. 2. Speedy, Hon. J. Woad, 
Stabb, Agent. 
Pe os ay 








Bt. Jobn, NB. seeeeeeeG By 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, {§ 9% 


F. Bennett, BE. 

TS ag rhetened British ew y Ame 
Coiecieoidenen ames” Ticuanos, ye ta aie 
the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 


the “ | era 7 ”? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 


. CHIPMAN, 
JAMES B. M i. oF 
Bo kp Ee 
ry Medical Examiners ha 
P. B. Island, and Nacteasdiond, 
aetcisen cen'ts atenoed. 


i 





FL 


THE INTERNATIONAL Live ASSURANOE SSSIBTY 
(Late National Loan Fand fads Acsuvance Society.) 
Orrice OF THE me J ae yen tHE UNcrEp Stara, 


New 
THE Undersign. ecpereby give notice that the whe, ) fe educa Loan Fund Life Asstrnase 
Society of London, =) changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Roya! Assent was 


given on the 2nd July lee t, to 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
that they continue to receive pain for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
hlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their — No. 71 WALL 
STREET. or from any of their its th the United States. 


gent 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
77, Palmer, Ro . Dillon Cute & ‘arstow, 
es Boorman C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning ©.’ Cc. T Tucker, sae, Stout, Henry Ludlam, 


[olbrooke. 
at J. Dillon. ConsuLtine Counsm—J - W. Gerard. 
Mevicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—. 
¢ The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Oaen 7 71 Wal i Sirens, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is tra’ ing thereby every 
gomiireiny otventege of promptness and attention to parties in cases of ioe to Travel, Loans, 


ims, &c. 

Mi alieios are Claim, at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid A othout ithout reference to London. 

e Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between snd 2 o'clock, P.M 

Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the ——y of the Comptroll 
the State of New York for the of all Policy-holders in the United States ener tier 
0. B Ba 2 General Agents. 


ABI oHT, 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
BDINSUEGE, : 2,500 Tons. ... «eee Wm. Cumming, commander. 
2.150 Tons ., aot , commander. 
+962 Tons... . ... John Duncan, eommander. 
The Glasgow ae on York Steamship Genony intend sailing their new and powerfal steam 
ars from New York to Glasgow direct, as 
EDINBURGH, Saturday. a July, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Suastowe sed 





























a ~~ ¥ 


consideration of 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING 

WASHINGTON. .........Oapt l: Onvendy. | HERMANN. -+-r+s.+-...C8pt.B. Higgins 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both boB guingengettaing, 
Prorosep Datzs or SalLine— 
From New York, from Bremen, From Southampton for N. York 
. fe Wednesday. 7 
Hermann........ Jan, ere bes 00 ce + +eeeFeb, rd 
eEEe: coe * eben aett tte e+ Mareb oo 000 600 sees b 26 
seeeees Mare ape 0066 oon A oe cr cccccsoces ADEN 
Wenmeus../°. 2 D Mb sesesevnc” Tab thoes age 0600 ++» May Ay 
7 . 1 18 
16 





Seaging 8 at Southempten both going and retarning, they offer to passengers proceeding ¢, ; 
don and advantages over any other route in the evonomy both of time aud mon ey aa 
Price of pesmage from New York to Southampton and Bremen, frst cabin, main saloo.. $15 
ee | $110; second do., 

8 must pass through the Post Office 
No Bills of iding wit be signed on the day Saating. 
An experienced d to each 
For freight or passage 
OC. H. SAND, 1) Souta apply to. st., New Yoru 

thampton. 





C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Breme: 
WM. ISELIN, Havre 


CROSKEY & CO., Sou: 


NOTICE TO PASSENGERS AND IMPORTERS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP (O.’8 IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 










CITY OF BALTIMORE.............. 2367 tons va «+ Capt. R. Leitch, 
CITY OF WASHINGTON... - . 2380 tons Capt. W. Wytie, 
CITY OF MANCHESTER.... . 2109 tons. Capt. P. ©. Peirig, 
ORG ii 6 64s thn c vbbeeess coecce em Capt. Ewing. 


Are intended to Sail as follow ws 


From Liver From Philadelphia 
City of Baltimore. ,,. Wednesday... .-June 4| City of Baltimore......Thursday, ... .. June 26 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
From Liver. From Yo= Wl 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms,.. .... .$90 Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms, . . 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms....., .- 65| Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms,.. 17 


Cabin, in Terwesd State-rooms “54 


Including Stewards’ fee 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Liverpool, $40. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 
Thes eSteamsh hips are constructed with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 
see an Ay a wou. - 
verpool from £1 upwards.—All Bequests sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and 
oak will be forwarded with economy and pos. —For Freight or Pass > ao ly = “- 





JOUN G@. DALE, t, 17 Walnut Street, Phi delp _” 
Or, SABEL & CORTIS. 77 Broadway, New York. 
FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days: 










Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
. Saturday. -January 12| Arago.....Wednesday ..+February 13 
.Febru’y 9 — ° -March 2 
..-March 8 -April y 
April 5 May 7 
May 8 June 4 
May 8 July 2 
June 2 July 7) 
July 26 August 2 
August 23 Septem’r %4 
. Septem. 20 October 2 
.. October 18| Arago.....W Novemb. 19 
Fulton ... * Saturday... ied O6 Novem, 15] Fulton, .... Wednesday, .....Decemb. 17 





These Greamese were built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of hull and machinery to ensure safety 
. The ships have five water-tight compartments casoung the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
ne of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience bas demonstrated the 
beolate necessity of this mode of construction. The for p 8 are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 
PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, . .First Cabin,, 
“ “ “ Second 








From Havre or Southampton to New York, 





To Passengers going to London these Steamers offer the advantages of ec enemy, both in time 
and expense. sete. delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Sur; on board. All ee o Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For Freight or Passage spply 

MOR Hh] o RESTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 


w. LIN 

OROSKEY rho 00. "Sentheupten. 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO., Paris 

TEE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAD 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage... ... ... . +2455. | Sec ot ein seeeee.« 0 cos ces coo MO 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage. ....... 60+ «+ Ab ttt tiee......... osaca none OD 
@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

Porsia,.. ...e.06 seeeeceeees -Ompt. JUDEING, SS eeaainee . Capt. Lane, 

ABERID, 00 000 v000 00+ 00000 oe ERE OEOE STONE, | AmMerica,, .... 606 ees ve Capt. Wickuan, 

ABIB,. ccc srcccsecescesess Ms ccacabeebedes soe oni t. Rrem, 

Afried, «0000 ccecccccseces A Barepa, ... 2.2.05 +++ +++ Ompt. J. Lrrog, 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on port 


anada, . > i ..- Boston. ...... «Wednesday... ....-.seee5e5.0ume 4, 1856. 
ance cma OCC UN, Work... +«+es-Wednesday.........s.+.....dune ll, “ 
Ni a ner6 one ba00-¢ 00sanines.ce<oses cs ss e6sb6 obs «++..Jdune 18, “ 
TE. 0o-00060000 600+ oes Mes c0bbe 660b INS 0 b000cee cbesboee June 25, “ 
AMOTIOR . 0 oo 0000s 000 0c 000 BOSD. 5. coc s cce WOUMORERY 4. ceccccccceress July 2, “ 
pv TTT Socceccsome owe peees ese eWednesday ... C00 cepccccces July 9 ‘ 
Canada, ...s.ececesese+s + BOBO TASS 0b 4 08-6095 6 660 July 16, 

Mn 0840 60800+entene York. Se econo... csc Su. cue July 2 


yoann tee pet cr until yon for. 


The owners of these my 5 will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


For freight er passage, apply to E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U 8S. M. STEAMERS 


The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIC... Capt. Ot1ver ELpripeGs. | The BALTIC..... 
The ADRIATIC..... .Capt. James West. 
These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care hae 
bee taken in — Dee nny = also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
d for and comfort. Price of passage from 
New bey to Liverpeal in first pw Ay $130 ; insecona do. $75, From Liverpool to New York, 
£30 and £29. An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. No berths can be secured until. 
paid for. The ships of this line have im»roved water-tight compartments, and to avoid dangsr 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the Ist of August. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





-Capt. Joseru UOMSTOCE. 





From New York. From Liver; 1. *From New York. From Liverpoo!. | 
Saturday......April 26 Wegnesey - 14] Saturday. ...Aug. 30 Wednesday.. sept. 1! 
Saturday......May 10 Wednesday. May 28 | Saturday,....Sept.13 Wednesday...Vcer. | 
Saturday......May 24 Wednesday. June ll | Satarday,.,,.3ept. 27 Wednesday.. .(ct 15 
Saturday......June 7 Wednesday. June 25; Saturday..,..Oct. 1L Wednesday...Qct. 2: 
Saturday......June 21 Wednesday.July 9] Saturday..,,.Oct. 25 Wednesday...Nov- 12 
Saturday......July 5 Wednesday.July 23} Satarday..,,.Nov. Wednesday. .. Nov. 25 
Satarday......July 19 Wedoesday.Aug. 6| Saturday..,,.Nov. 22 Wednesday...Dec. 1 
Saturday......Aug. 2 Wednesday. Aug. 20/ Saturday..,..Dec. 6 Wednesday... Dec 
Saturday...,..Aug.16 Wednesasy.Sept. 3} Saturday,.,..Dec. 20 


For freight or passage appiy to 
==" EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., ye oe Wall ecroct, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & “, 
STEPHEN KINNARD & © ai Austin Friars, London. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & éo. Paris. 


° of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewe!ry, Pre 
pA canes os metals, fanless bills of lading are signed theretor and the value thereo! expressed 
therein. 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE.-—SOLE REGULA 
ECOND LINS.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and 


mon‘ follows :— 
Ist of each pater New York. 
lst SERAREY 0000 v0 00 2000. 


R LINE. 


New York on } 





8T. DENIS, Ist May .....cecccceccccocccceseeced 16th June. 

Follansbee, Ist September .........--.ss2ececce 6th October, 
AB Ist February .....seseessee eevecees( 16th March, 

BT.NICOLAS, 1-1 eee 16th Jl 


1st October 


J CoRR O eee twee ere Se teeee 


Dot March .....cccccccccsecccsoccce 


MERCURY. Ist JUMY oo. ese scececeereccececeecesy Oth 

French, masier. Ist Novenibr 2 02222222.2222 220200009 oa D 
WILLIAM TRLL, at en Bopternbete 
J. Funck, ma ter. Ist December... o.oo eee ee see @ 16th January. 


coe 
es class Sow Vom tal eet, provided with all requisite articles for the 
and convenies » of passengers, an d commanded by men of experience in thetrade. The pries 


a . $100, without wines or actnaly 


xe subscribers will be torwarded tee SYD a HINOKEN A 
TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


ar iret 





iT. (new; Kossvra, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new 

pert y oy , Hetors. ANDREW Foster. — or ouirrass Hf 
Driver. (new) ComPRoOMISE. GALEN, ity oF Broo 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER, Pata! THROPIST. Empire. ose. 
Wituiam Tapscott. Hovexron. Rapranany S 

ROTI Exeracp Istx. (new) CONTINENT. Cuanise Bus 
PROGRESS. CamBria. (new) ConsvL. Forest 7 a 
Sr. Louis. Dreapnovucat (new) New Hampsares. Ricuarp Mo 
CHIMBORAZO. CoosaWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
Rospena. is ened Apams. RAcrER. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. ApriATIC. 


E. Z. 
Ihe ** xX”? Line ¢ of f London Packets. eRtaxD 


AMAZON. (new) ) 
° Henprick Hupsor, PALESTINE. (neW 
{=k Marcarer Evans. age oe Le GEE 
, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRA 
DRAFTS OF BwGLAED pal Towns without discount or any other charges. 


MANY. Payable in all the princi ao Ses ms or say other ¢ 
TAPSCO ., 86 South St., New " 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO.. St. George’s Buildings, Liverpoo! 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


be he OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN st 


6. J. AHERN. 





sae — 
Rates oF PassaGs. os ee 
A limited nimiber of Third Class Passengers 5 will be taken, supplied with provi- 
eee proper! r. cooted ebb eteed 000 600.0 060 bee b6Gd conte OO 
each Steamer. 
Por ‘Freie ht or J. MoSYMON, 17 Broadway, & ¥ 
New York City Se Geld only t ken, . . 





